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CAN PEACE MAKERS GET TOGETHER? 


S INDICATED in recent numbers of this journal, we 
A have been studying the question of a united 
pacifism within the United States. We have been to 
some pains to ascertain the opinions of persons relative 


pose of drafting a minimum program for which Ameri- 
can pacifists can unitedly stand. The following table 
and the comments which follow roughly indicate the 
views of the persons who have been kind enough to 


to the desirability of a special conference for the pur-_ reply: 
INDIVIDUAL. REPRESENTING EXPRESSING FAVORS 
David Starr Jordan.......... DED és cd'escsnendddeacianke Endorsement ......... ....- Central Organization pro- 
gram. 
ge ee ee eee Permanent Conference ...:.. PE sine cs Whenbaek whem Central Organization  pro- 
gram. 
Fannie Fern Andrews........ American Division Central Endorsement ............... Central Organization  pro- 
Organization gram. 
Frederick Lynch ............ Church Peace Union........ CO ere ee Central Organization pro- 
gram. 
N. Y.-N. J. Dept. American Satisfaction ................ Central Organization  pro- 
Peace Society gram. 
Th ae SIRS ns v0sceu wane DEE Me iudien snakes eeu SE od a acc oes eee Articles 4 and 9 of the Cen- 
tral Organization program. 
og A ee NIE isencarnh.t-a amar emia aims ER RE eee League to Enforce Peace 
program without “force.” 
PENN MEE icc cdscssedice Ne ee League to Enforce Peace pro- 
gram. 
George W. Nasmyth......... World Peace Foundation.... Endorsement ............... League to Enforce Peace, 
Central Organization, and 
Conference of Neutral Na- 
tions programs. 
George Foster Peabody...... SEE sasdasknddseuenan en PE haa dinnsdtasnewede League to Enforce Peace 
program minus “force.” 
Meyer LORGOR .....60.650 csc Himself as a Socialist...... ere er «-. The planks of his own reso- 
, lution. which are in effect 
I, Il, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII 
of the Central Organiza- 
tion program. 
John Barrett ..... 2.00.00. 0s0 Pan American Union....... eee reer ere Doubtful. 
a Ga ee League to Enforce Peace.... Endorsement ............... League to Enforce Peace 
plan. 
Bidmey Ts. Gable... coe cccsices Federal Council of Churches. Approval ..................4. International Organization 
and Education. 
BE Ty Tn en oo swe adsioe American Peace Society..... ED oa ksiawadneuaed docks Program of American Peace 
‘ Society. 
Lucia Ames Mead............ Woman's Peace Party...... Emphatic approval......... Central Organization. 
Senator Henri La Fontaine... Organizations abroad ....... Emphatic approval......... A minimum program. 
2 oe ee ere Intercollegiate Peace Asso- Approval ................+- A minimum program. 
ciation 
Edward Cummings .......... World Peace Foundation.... Willingness to support...... League to Enforce Peace. 


The following do not admit that the program of 
the Central Organization is quite suitable: John Bar- 
rett, John B. Clark, George Foster Peabody, Meyer 
London, Irving Fisher. Two of these speak for en- 
forced peace without force, which is in no way inimical 
‘to the plan of the American Peaice Society. Mr. Lon- 
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don’s minimum program particularizes more than do 


the others relative to treatment of subject peoples, but 


in effect he endorses the plan of the Central Organiza- 
tion, his conception of international force going only so 
far as the “commercial boycott.” A number expressing 
views favorable to the program of the Central Organiza- 
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tion imply their objections to an international military 
organization. 

Since obtaining this information the following facts 
seem additionally clear. There should be a private 
conference of the accredited peace workers, preferably 
in New York, some time in October. The purpose of 
the conference should be to draw upon the peace re- 
sources of America in the most effective manner pos- 
sible. The aim should be to avoid overlapping and 
duplication of effort and to create some kind of com- 
mon staff to which shall be intrusted the work incapable 
of accomplishment by the organizations alone. It has 
been suggested that a stenographic report of the debates 
should be kept. Some believe that the meeting may 
well be a turning point in the American pacifist move- 
ment, and that it ought to have a constructive influence 
upon the world events of the near future. It is thought 
that the meeting to be useful should last at least two or 
three days. 

It is now understood that the Church Peace Union 
may be willing to finance the conference. One writes 
that the work which we have already done is “excel- 
lent,” and adds, “It certainly will be valuable in any 
conference or in any plan to work out a minimum pro- 
gram. I think the United States should have a definite 
program to put forward, and it should be agreed upon 
as far as possible by the various national organizations.” 

The organizations already approached with reference 
to the desirability of such a conference are: 


American Association for International Conciliation. 
American Federation of Labor, American Interparliament- 
ary Group, American Peace Society, American School Peace 
League, American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, American Union Against Militarism, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Church Peace Union, Fede- 
ral Council of Churches of Christ in America, Federation 
of International Polity Clubs, Lake Mohonk Conference, 
League to Enferce Peace, Women’s Peace Party, Women 
Workers to Promote Permanent Peace, World Alliance of 
the Churches to Promote International Friendship, World 
Court League, World Peace Foundation. 


It is proposed to add the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, the American Historical Association, 
Political Science Association, Economic Association, 
and the Sociological Association. Anyone who thinks 
of other organizations which ought to be invited should 
report the fact at once to the Washington office of this 
society. 

Those of us who believe in the importance of co-oper- 
ative effort, and who are genuinely interested in seeing 
such a conference as herein proposed succeed, should 
not be too hopeful of immediate results. A prominent 


member of the League to Enforce Peace writes: “Of 
course you know there is not the slightest conceivable 
chance of the League to Enforce Peace modifying their 
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official program in order to secure the adherence of cer- 
tain peace or preparationist people who do not approve 
of it. The feeling of the organization is that they have 
practically ‘struck it right, and the dissemination of 
the principles of the league they consider more impor- 
tant than the conciliation by compromise of those who 
differ with them. When a movement gets as 
large and influential as the peace movement or the suf- 
frage movement, you find it splitting up in different 
groups who take different but parallel avenues to reach 
the goal. The attempt to force them all to travel in 
one boulevard lessens the effectiveness of the movement 
as a whole. I believe in co-operation, but not in in- 
sisting upon a common denominator, if that means 
something upon which every one agrees and about which 
nobody especially cares.” 

It is true that the Carnegie Endowment for an Inter- 
national Peace has officially expressed no views upon 
the plan herein proposed, although a few of the mem- 
bers of that organization have expressed their approval 
of such a conference, providing there is any hope of 
getting the divergent propagandists together. 

Whatever the divergencies of opinion relative to a 
minimum program, whatever differences of personal 
likes and dislikes there may be, the outstanding facts 
are that the vitality of the peace movement is chal- 
lenged today as never before in its history. The world 
is at war. The war will cease. The broken nations 
will set themselves about the task of a more permanent 
peace. The collective intelligence of humanity will 
decide the issues. That collective intelligence will be 
higher if we who are opposed to war only study, confer, 
and do our duty today. 6, 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


W E ARE frequently asked, and sometimes with an 
air of impatience, what the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, with its income of over $500,- 
000 a year, is doing in the present world situation. 
Articles have appeared from time to time in reputable 
journals criticising this institution for inactivity and 
inefficiency. 

It so happens that we are not retained by the Endow- 
ment to defend it before the public or elsewhere. In- 
deed, certain of its officers are not wholly in sympathy 
with the program of the American Peace Society, and 
we have been made aware of this lack of sympathy in 
ways which we can clearly understand. But our sense 
of fairness and our familiarity with the workers for 
international peace lead us to believe that the work of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is on 
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the whole most constructive and most hopeful. This 
conclusion is drawn from no facts not easily to be ascer- 
tained by any one interested. The fifth Year Book of 
the Endowment for 1916 is just off the press. Its two 
hundred pages indicate a conscientious and systematic 
endeavor on the part of many intelligent and forward- 
looking persons. 

A few facts gathered from these pages will, we think, 
justify our estimate of this service. Over 1,800 dis- 
bursements have been made during the year, totaling 
over $600,000. It has distributed over 230,000 publica- 
tions. It has added to its library during the year over 
6,500 publications. As a bureau of general information 
it has been of wide service. Its secretary is special ad- 
viser to the Department of State and chairman to the 
Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board. It has sent 
Mr. Robert Bacon through the principal South Amer- 
ican republics and published a record of his journey in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. It has sent former 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, through many of 
the countries of South America and published a report 
of his journey. It has within a year spent over $100,000 
in the entertainment of invited delegates to the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, and entertained over 
one hundred persons from the time of their departure 
from their homes in Central and South America to their 
return. It made possible the definite organization of the 
American Institute of International Law and the final 
organization of a society of international law in each of 
the twenty other American republics. Its assistant sec- 
retary is the executive secretary of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

In addition to its five Year Books, the Endowment 
has published nine books and pamphlets under the 
Division of Intercourse and Education; four under the 
Division of Economics and History; twenty-two pam- 
phlets and twelve books under the Division of Interna- 
tional Law. Among these last are The Hague Conven- 
tions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907; Grotius’ The 
Freedom of the Seas; The Status of the International 
Court of Justice; An Essay on a Congress of Nations 
for the Adjustment of International Disputes without 
Resort to Arms, by William Ladd; The Hague Court 
Reports; Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Euro- 
pean War. 

In addition to activities such as these, we may call 
attention also to the following: The support given to 
the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion; its European Bureau; its “special correspond- 
ence”; its entertainment of distinguished foreigners ; its 
continued research work, including South American re- 
lations and a study of the present war; its co-operation 
with the Institute of International Law; its initiation 
of an Academy of International Law; its aid to jour- 
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nals of international law; its collection and publication 
of arbitration treaties, and its support of educational 
propaganda within the United States. 

These facts, we repeat, tell a story of constructive and 
hopeful international endeavor. Our personal belief is 
that this great fund is being expended with as much 
wisdom as can reasonably be expected and with results 
as effective as the times permit. @. 





IS PEACE IN SIGHT? 


HERE are evidences that the war may be over within 
‘i a year. The du Pont powder mills are beginning 
to reduce the number of their employees. The demand 
for American steel plates for the construction of+mer- 
chant vessels is increasing around the globe. Orders 
for war material are covering shorter periods of time. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Company is dismantling 
some of its munition machinery. Other war-order 
plants are planning to convert their factories to other 
uses. The activity of the Bulls upon Wall Street is 
thought by many to indicate an optimistic hope for post- 
bellum orders for American reconstruction materials. 
The “Left,” or radical, side of the German Reichstag 
is increasing in power, which is thought to indicate a 
change of German temper toward an early peace. There 
are evidences that the Russian Duma is increasing in 
power for the same reason. Maximilian Harden, called 
“the herald of coming changes,” and by the Allies the 
“Gentleman Hun,” is talking more and more of peace. 

But the other side is, we fear, the face of the shield. 
France must have Alsace-Lorraine; Belgium and Serbia 
must be restored and indemnified; the German colonies 
must be surrendered; Constantinople must go to -Rus- 
sia; Trieste and the Trentino to Italy. The most Ger- 
many could at present propose would be a return to the 
map of Europe at the outbreak of the war. Later she 
may suggest that Metz be given France and that Aus- 
tria present Trentino to Italy. But this would leave 
open the whole Balkan question and the pan-Germanic 
hope in the direction of Bagdad. There is no evidence 
that Germany is starving or that she is thinking in the 
least of defeat. The German under-secretary for for- 
eign affairs, Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, said but a few 
days ago: “Unless our enemies are convinced by the 
failure of their efforts that they cannot improve their 
military position, it is useless to consider the question 
of peace.” The attitude of the Allies is in substance 
that there can be no peace talk until Poland, Belgium, 
and Serbia are freed of the invader; until Russian 
armies are camped on the plains of Hungary, and until 
the Franco-British trenches are abreast the Rhine. 
Germany is in no position to consider such proposals 
favorably. 
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But more discouraging than any of these things is the 
growing spread of hatred and of reprisal generating 
among both 
learn the full significance of the Paris Conference in 


belligerents. We are just beginning to 


June last. If the governments uphold the recom- 
mendations of this conference, there will continue, even 
after the war, a relentless campaign against the com- 
mercial interests of the Central Powers. From the re- 
ports of this conference we gather that the vindictive 
spirit of revenge shall be aimed even at the German arts 
and sciences. The importance of this attitude is so 
serious, not only for the present but for the long future, 
that we are running elsewhere in these pages the terms 
of the proposed agreement to take effect at the close 
of the present 
program not only postpones the end of the present war, 


war. The point here is that such a 


but hastens the coming of the next. © - 





DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN 


Shiny comparatively recent generations wars were 
waged against combatants and non-combatants in- 
discriminately. This was notably the case in the wars 
of the European Middle Ages, illustrated by the whole- 
sale Albigensian slaughters of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Unrestricted license was allowed to 
the soldiers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and early seven- 
teenth centuries, both as regards property and women. 
The horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, ending with the 
treaty of Westphalia of 1648, were thought, however, 
to have brought about a change, especially toward non- 
combatants. The eighteenth century wars seemed on 
the whole and 
combatants than those of the preceding century, while 


less cruel toward destructive of non- 
the wars of the nineteenth century seemed to show a 
The 


seemed less ferocious toward civil populations than the 


still greater improvement. Franco-German war 


Napoleonic wars. In 1899 twenty-six nations aimed 
collectively and officially to confine all war to regular 
and controlled forces, in the interest not only of non- 
combatants, but of a higher humanity. 

The present war presents many evidences of a return 
to the practices of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The principle of Schrecklichkeit, of terrorizing the civil 
Private property and 
non-combatant persons have been ruthlessly destroyed. 
Viscount Bryce says flatly that “Outrages upon women 
have been far more numerous than in any war between 

the last 
name of “hostages, 


population, has been revived. 


during hundred 
Wholesale murders, in the 


cent non-combatants because of the offenses of indis- 


civilized nations years.” 


” of inno- 


coverable ‘ 


‘snipers,” have been frequent. 
It is discouraging, of course, that we have been un- 
able to regulate or mitigate this oldest, this most an- 


cient of curses, war. It is all but an illustration of 
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the principle for which we have long contended, namely, 
We do not 
We 


that it is impossible to draft laws of war. 
draft laws of burglary, of arson, or of murder. 
legislate against them. 

We shall emerge from this war into a new world, and 
in that new world men will aim to make a better job 
of it than they have made of it heretofore. The old 
methods have led back to the gulfs of barbarism. What 
we called science, education, culture, religion, civiliza- 
tion, humanity, have proved to be puerile and ineffect- 
ive. The world has tumbled in one direction, and to 
one end only, namely, Hell. 

In the new world, at the peace, there will be one 
dominant aim, namely, the reconstruction of society 
for the purpose of overcoming the ravages of the past. 
Men of vision will wish to refashion the world into one 
freed and unreasoning passions. 
They will turn the searchlight of analytical thinking 
upon the ancient wrongs perpetrated in the congress of 


from unreasonable 


Vienna, in the congress of Berlin, in the various parti- 
tions in Poland, Denmark, France, and the Balkans. 
They will strive as never before to overcome the boot- 
less tyrannies, the dynastic ambitions, and the fetish 
of “divine rights” backed by the feudal might of mili- 
tarism. The present sacrifice can serve no purpose 
save the end that such a sacrifice may not again be nec- 
essary. Hence, there will be a demand for a new world 
society, a new dispensation. This dispensation must 
necessarily take the direction of a finer democracy, of a 
world in which it will be possible to live tolerably and 
with that creative purpose without which there is no 
real life. 

To these ends the cultivation of revenge as a national 
policy, the formulation of “laws of war,” will be seen 
It will not do to reconstruct the 
world again in the interest of a commerce subservient 


to be bad business. 


only to political chicanery, to set up financial systems 
for the sole purpose of exploiting the credit of other 
peoples. The aim must be toward a more intelligent 
mutual understanding, the interchange of ideas, and the 
cultivation of rational relations, sympathies, and hopes. 
The wars of the future must be wars not of brawn, but 
of brains, and there will be ample opportunity for the 
exercise of mind. To reform the methods of trade, to 
democratize finance, to break down anti-social monopo- 
lies, to harmonize capital and labor, to enlarge the 
productivity of the nation, to facilitate transportation 
and other forms of exchange, to base governments upon 


constructive business principles, these constitute no 
But they constitute the task that will face 
The task will be 
accomplished by us in America, if it be accomplished, 
in the direction of a greater freedom and a profounder 
justice for all within as well as for those without.G. 


small task. 
the world at the close of this war. 











Our At last we are “prepared.” Before 
puapeneines. the present war a program for two ad- 


ditional battleships met with pro- 
nounced and successful opposition in the United States 
Congress. The defeat, of the two-battleship program 
then met with the enthusiastic approval of practically 
the entire United States. The first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, however, has provided a three-year 
naval program of 157 war-ships, which means an in- 
crease from the $150,000,000 program of 1913 to $588,- 
180,576. We are to have ten battleships, six battle- 
cruisers, ten scout-cruisers, fifty torpedo-boat destroyers, 
sixty-eight submarines, one hospital ship, three fuel-oil 
ships, two ammunition ships, two gunboats, two de- 
stroyer tenders, one fleet submarine tender, one trans- 
port, one repair ship. All of these are in addition to 
what we already have; and what we already have is a 
navy second only to that of Great Britain. We are to 
have 87,000 men in the navy. 

The present army program is quite as impressive. 
The infantry is to be increased from thirty-one to sixty- 
five regiments; the field artillery from six to fifteen; 
the cavalry from fifteen to twenty-five, and the coast 
artillery from 170 companies to 363. The President 
can now call to the regular army 220,000 men. Every 
soldier is to enlist for seven years—three years of active 
service, four years of reserve service. In ten years there 
will be 2,000,000 men training every summer. Pro- 
vision is made for cash awards to students pledging to 
study and to train. The $100,000,000 army program 
of 1913 has been increased $267,000,000. 

The grand total expense for army and navy, under 
the programs adopted, is $637,344,000. 

In addition, the National Guard has been increased 
and brought more directly under the control of the 
National Government. Every congressional district of 
the country is to have 800 men in the National Guard 
and every State is to have in addition 800 enlisted men 
for each of its Senators. The exact mathematics of this 
situation is: There are 435 congressional districts; 435 
times 800 men equals 348,000 men. There are 96 Sen- 
ators; 96 times 800 men equals 76,800 men. 348,000 
men plus 76,800 men equals 424,800 men. Adding to 
these the 17,000 officers, brings the number well over 
440,000 men in the National Guard. 

But there are two other astonishing and still more 
discouraging evidences of our national military hysteria. 
In the first place, the old exemption of the Quakers 
from military service, albeit non-combatant military 
service, has been removed; more, the whole question of 
the conscientious objector has been left entirely in the 
hands of the President. Secondly, if for any reason 
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there shall not be enough voluntary enlistments to keep 
the reserved battalions at the prescribed strength, a 
sufficient number of young men shall be “drafted” into 
the service of the United States to maintain each of 
such battalions at the proper strength. Too, the Presi- 
dent can draft into the military Service of the United 
States any or all members of the National Guard and of 
the National Guard reserve. In other words, we are a 
conscripted nation. 

If Woodrow Wilson told the truth, in January, 1916, 
when he said that “this country is not threatened from 
any quarter,” and that “nobody seriously supposes that 
the United States needs fear an invasion of its own ter- 
ritory”; if the chief of the sea-coast Artillery Corps was 
correct, in January, 1916, when he said that “the coast 
fortifications of the United States were then impreg- 
nable”; if, before the adoption of this program the chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation was right when he said 
that he considered the then American navy “fit to meet 
any possible enemy”; if, in the language of Congress- 
man Kitchin, Democratic leader of the House, “we are 
now in dollars and cents the greatest militaristic naval 
nation the world has ever seen,” then it would seem that 
we are at last “prepared.” € . 


But Are We But are we adequately prepared ? 
Adequately Should England, France, Germany, 
Prepared? ' 


and Russia combine to attack, over- 
run, and conquer us, could we successfully resist? The 
only defense, of the kind our Congress has contemplated, 
is to have a navy bigger than the combined navies of the 
world, and an army composed of every able-bodied citi- 
zen trained and armed to the limit. Are not our de- 
fenses, therefore, in a very sad condition ? 

True, the money appropriated under the new navy 
and army bills will multiply educational centers inter- 
ested in a much wider military expenditure. Our 
Plattsburgs, run at government expense, are agitating 
primarily for universal compulsory military service. It 
is true that our press is quite wide-awake to the mili- 
taristic “needs” of our country. The simple Prussian 
doctrine that “huge armaments are in themselves de- 
sirable”; that “they are the most necessary pre-condi- 
tion of our national health”; that “the end all and be 
all of a State is power”; that “the State’s highest moral 
duty is to increasé its power”; this perfectly good Jingo 
doctrine, we say, has furrowed widely and deeply the 
thought and conscience of our newspapers, our people, 
and our political parties. 

No voice in Congress has made clear what the “prep- 
aration” is for. We are not told whether we are pre- 
paring against the Entente, against the Central Powers, 
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or against Japan. Some vague references have been 
made to the Panama Canal, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Philippines, and the rights of neutrals. Around the 
edges we have heard whispers of the Asiatic exclusion 
problem and the open door in China. But no Congress- 
man has dared to intimate that the United States pur- 
poses to carry on a war of aggression against any one 
power or combination of powers. We have heard much 
of “defense,” but no one in Congress has publicly at- 
tempted to define any international policy necessitating 
the expenditure for preparation which it is now our lot 
to make. 

Great Britain and France are aiming now to over- 
come what they call “the Prussian military menace.” 
The thing we are building up is the very thing German 
Junkers built up, and to what advantage? So far as 
our thinking is concerned, we are but repeating the Eu- 
We have adopted en bloc the pistol- 
Corporals and 
We are in 


ropean frenzy. 
toting philosophy of might and madness. 
mule-drivers have quite blinded our vision. 
the position of the drunken man who doesn’t know 
“where I’m going, but I’m on my way.” 

We have succumbed to an attack of national hypo- 
condria. We have lost track of our hopes and are being 
led only by our fears. We have been overcome by a dis- 
trust of righteousness. We have increased the hatreds 
and suspicions of the nations to our south and of the 
nations elsewhere across the world. Should they unite 
against us, we are very poorly “prepared” indeed. ¢@ . 





And Now What? The demand upon the peace-makers 
today is for a greater clearness of 
thinking. Somehow we must change 
from abstract language of “adequate defense,” a “suftfi- 
cient navy,” “preparedness,” and the rest to terms of 
the actual and concrete. 

The trouble with the “preparedness” program is that 
it makes no attempt to define the things which we are 
preparing to defend. If one were asked to enumerate 
the things within the nation dearest to one, one would 
mention family, race, language, religion, science, phil- 
osophy, national honor. And these are all important 
things. But no one known to us considers his family in 
danger of attack and destruction in America. There is 
no race in America needing special defense ; all races are 
welcomed to our shores; we are a multi-racial people. 
Our layguage transcends all boundaries and is spoken in 
all climes. Our religion is in no sense national; indeed, 
it has become entirely separate from the state. Science 
enters the doors of every nation and is welcomed with 
Philosophy is universal. None of our 
No one can injure our na- 

Furthermore, there is no 


open arms. 
boundaries are in danger. 
tional honor but ourselves. 


relation between these things and a torpedo-boat. 
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But there are concrete matters which we as loyal 
American citizens must defend at all cost. We must 
defend and make it possible and desirable for others to 
defend the rights of nations, small and great, to live and 
to live unhampered by the fears of an unjust aggression. 
We must defend the fair name of Democracy, born from 
the holy wedlock of liberty and discipline. We must 
join with the nations, that we may all defend each other 
in our territorial rights. We must prepare ourselves, 
that we may pursue our permanent satisfactions in the 
service of an advancing society. 

But defense of these principles cannot be the work of 
any single nation alone and unaided. The task of this 
defense is an international task. It can only be accom- 
plished by international co-operation. And this kind of 
a preparedness program can be set up only in the spirit 
of honorable discussion and constructive statesmanship 
such as brought forth our own Constitution. It is not 
enough that we should phrase. It is international col-- 
lective human intelligence that must somehow fashion 
the definite institutions which shall make possible the 
realization of these large aims. 

Now the institutions of force are not the institutions 
to which we refer. The institutions of force are quite 
inadequate. Germany buttressed her hopes upon force 
and, alas, to what purpose? The whole European sys- 
tem has been based upon force, and now Europe is spend- 
ing $100,000,000 every day in unparalleled destruction. 
Our Civil War cost $5,000,000,000. Two years of this 
war has already cost $50,000,000,000. Our public debt 
is $10 per capita. The public debt of the belligerent 
nations is now over $200 per capita. Napoleon’s har- 
vest was 3,700,000 young men. Fifteen millions of the 
flower of Europe are broken and wasted already as a 
result of this two years of force in operation. The phil- 
osophy of force has led but to a brawl in the dark.» For 
the truth that force can of itself create nothing durable 
we have at least two well-known authorities. They are 
Woodrow Wilson and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Our preparation must be another and a more effective 
kind of preparation. It must be a preparation in terms 
of definite institutions—institutions of Iaw and justice. 
Somehow, somewhere, as a result of this present world 
situation, human beings must think their way through 
to a constructive preparation in terms of international 
co-operation and international machinery for the pro- 
motion of the principles we have stated, which are but 
the principles of life. ’ 

To be exact, if we “prepare” ourselves to see, to under- 
stand, and to accept the principles for which states of 
right exist; if we “prepare” ourselves for the gathering 
of the nations after this war, when all may well be deter- 
mined to extend the law-making machinery already at 
hand at the Hague; if we “prepare” ourselves to set up 
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the Supreme Court of the World, already unanimously 
agreed upon in 1907 and all but organized in 1914; if we 
can do these things, we shall be planning for a prepared- 
ness that will indeed prepare. Our old antagonisms 
against military programs are and always will be inef- 
fective. Our duty now is to take up the great construc- 
tive work of this more effective international organiza- 
tion which shall remove from the arguments of the mili- 
tarist their premises and their force. €. 





Mexico’s New 
Policy of 
Equal Rights. 


No more optimistic proposal for the 
future welfare of Mexico has been 
uttered than that issued in a recent 
formal statement of the American-Mexican Commission 
convened now at New London. It is, however, a direct 
thrust at the traditional assertion that “the flag follows 
trade,” and it may be expected that considerable oppo- 
sition to its adoption may be interposed by certain inter- 
ests in this country. The statement reads: 


“The policy of the Mexican Government toward 
American and foreign interests was given consideration. 
The explanation was made that it was the Carranza idea 
to put both Mexican and foreign interests upon the same 
footing, allowing preference to neither. It was said by 
the Mexican Commissioners that the hope was that such 
a policy would make Mexican development by foreign 
capital both possible and profitable, instead of the pres- 
ent conditions or of those heretofore in existence, which 
have given rise to complications with foreign govern- 
ments by reason of preference given to foreign nationals. 

“Tt was expected that by the new policy of equal 
rights a great opportunity would be given to all with 
capital, and that the conditions in Mexico would become 
more peaceful by reason of becoming less subject to out- 
side contentions.” 


This proposal is, in effect, to say that those who enter 
Mexico for purposes of investment, development of the 
country’s resources, or exploitation will do so in the 
future subject to the same risks that Mexican nationals 
assume. They may not, in other words, derive the ab- 
normal profits resulting from the working of a virgin 
country, and in addition have the right to call their 
government in after them to assure them of still greater 
profits or of rights that Mexicans themselves do not have. 
“When in Mexico they will do as the Mexicans do.” 

It should be recognized that this is a new thing under 
the sun. Heretofore large nations have assumed with- 
out question that any of their subjects engaged in com- 
mercial enterprises in the territory of weaker or younger 
nations were to be “protected,” if necessary, with armed 
forces. But it can hardly be gainsaid that Mexico’s new 
ruling, if put into force, will be more fair and equitable 
in every respect. All the “protection” that will be given 
will be by the Mexican Government itself; and adequate 
protection may be assured by the fact that Mexican de- 
velopment by agencies of greater wealth and resources 
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than the Mexicans themselves can afford is distinctly to 
the gain of that country. Of this the present govern- 
ment has given every sign that it is aware. 

But Mexican protection will not be given to those 
agencies seeking, as heretofore, to strip the country for 
foreign gain. And that is unquestionably just. 

The trouble with the new “equal rights policy” is 
that it will not work without outside support. “Mexico 
cannot well deprive all other nations arbitrarily of a 
“right” which they have universally enjoyed, whether it 
is just or not, without assistance. That is the United 
States’ present opportunity. 

We can back the Mexican Government in the asser- 
tion of this new and enlightened policy, or we can insist 
that-the old iniquitous system prevail. We have the 
free choice. We can inscribe our name on the roll of 
history as one nation not blind to true progress, justice, 
and equity, or we may write there that the United States 
of America confessed itself too greedy for unlawful gain 
to make the sacrifice. 

The Mexican Commissionaires, we are told, have been 
commanded by their government to “return to their 
muttons”—the solution of border troubles alone—and 
for the time being discussion of this problem in New 
London has abated. But this is a question that will 
come up for prolonged debate later; if not by this Com- 
mission, by other Commissions, or through diplomatic 
debate between the two countries. It is well that we 
make up our minds now which step we shall take then. 
America has rarely shown fear of new notions when they 
were eminently just and fair. Our decision in regard 
to this new policy will mean more than can be foretold 
for the peace and prosperity of Mexico. To us it will 
mean the consciousness of the support of right, not to 
be balanced by the unjust gains that we must sacrifice 
thereby. 





“Without force behind it,” says President Lowell, on 
page 264 of this issue, “international law is at best a 
code of ethics binding only on the conscience, instead 
of a rule of conduct that must be observed.” Is it, then, 
President Lowell’s experience that conscience is a weaker 
factor in human behavior than the fear of punishment? 
“For a number of nations to combine,” he continues, 
“for the purpose of putting force behind international 
law would surely be 4 step forward in the path civiliza- 
tion has followed in the past.” That is, alas, too true! 


The New York World hails with approval Carranza’s 
order that civilians in Juarez should be disarmed— 
“a Mexican border population thoroughly armed is 
likely to harbor troublesome ‘neighbors for the United 
States.” Has The World thought of working this rule 
the other way? 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


President of Harvard University 


I PEACE a thing for which it is worth while to pay a 
price? If not, it must be because the thing can be 
obtained without price, cannot be obtained at all, or is 
not worth having. No one at the present day would 
probably be willing to stand on any of these three prop- 
ositions. Above all, an organization devoted to the cause 
of peace must have faith that it is worth having, and in 
a measure at least can be obtained. Nor can such an 
organization believe that, unlike everything else in the 
world, peace can be attained without effort and without 
price. Each advance in human welfare involves adjust- 
ment, compromise, and sacrifice on the part of some- 
body. Public order entails limitation of individual ac- 
tion, in some cases compulsory. The administration of 
justice does the same. The relief of want and the edu- 
cation of the young can be carried on only by the pay- 
ment of taxes, not always voluntary on the part of the 
taxpayer. Until we reach a millennium where every one 
is perfectly wise and wholly unselfish, we shall never 
attain a state where good comes without paying a price 
for it; and certainly nations are not more unselfish or 
magnanimous than individuals in dealing with one an- 
other. 

If peace is worth a price, how large and what kind of 
a price is it worth? The war now raging in Europe, 
with its vast cost, its destruction of property, its devasta- 
tion of town and country, the suffering of soldiers and 
civilians, the irreparable loss of life, has shown more 
than ever before that peace is worth a very large price. 

How large a price in money is it worth? If the mat- 
ter were put on a purely cash basis, the amount might 
be approximately calculated. On general commercial 
principles, if a loss is sure to occur unless prevented, the 
prevention is roughly worth an annual payment equal to 
the interest on the loss. The money cost of this war to 
the English Government to August 1 is $11,190,000,000, 
and it will probably be something like twice as much 
before the war is over. The interest on this sum is 
about $550,000,000 a year, and in our present condition 
a really great war might well be more disastrous, and 
hence more costly, to the United States than this war 
has been to England. But it is futile to discuss the 
prevention of war on a cash basis. Peace cannot be 
bought for money, nor is pecuniary loss the greatest evil 
of war, and the preceding paragraph is written only to 
show that we need not hesitate to adopt any rational 
means of preventing war on the ground of expense. 

What other kind of price is peace worth? Some men 
will say that it is worth any price necessary to pay for 
it. Not quite that. Suppose the Romans had offered 
to a tribe of Goths the alternative of war or personal 
slavery ; or, if we can imagine such a thing, suppose the 
same choice were offered to any modern people; there 
could be only one answer. How about political servi- 
tude? When the Hungarians were confronted by the 
alternative of war with the conquering Turks or sub- 
jection to their rule, were they not right in fighting des- 
perately? Is not subjection to an alien people too high 


a price to pay for peace? 
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Some earnest people think that war can be averted in 
future by prohibiting the manufacture of arms by pri- 
vate persons and their sale by one country to another; 
but that would put the small countries at the mercy of 
the large ones and in perpetual danger of complete 


political subjection. Switzerland, for example, could 
probably not afford to establish a government factory 
for large guns, and if she could not buy them would be 
incapable of defending her territory. What, in that 
case, would have been her fate in the present war; and 
what her prospect of permanent independence? The 
Armenians, and in fact the Greeks, when under the 
Turkish rule, would have or would have had no hope of 
escape, because the only arms in the Turkish Empire 
would be made by the government for the use of its own 
soldiers, and none could be imported from outside. Such 
a plan would mean permanent oppression legalized by 
the consent of all civilized nations. 

If personal servitude or national or racial subjection 
is too high a price to pay for peace, is it worth while to 
pay anything in the way of risking and possibly sacri- 
ficing human life? Is the preservation of order and the 
prevention of crime in a large city worth the injuries and 
deaths that will sometimes take place among or at the 
hands of the police in the performance of their duties; 
or shall we say that, rather than permit constables to use 
force or risk life and limb, it would be better to have no 
guardians of public order to restrain crimes and breaches 
of the peace? No one but a fanatic would propose to 
abolish the police force, because to do so would greatly 
increase fighting and bloodshed. If it were disbanded, 
law-abiding citizens would soon organize themselves into 
vigilance committees to suppress disorder. The police 
force is abundantly worth not only a reasonable cost in 
money, but the wounds and death directly caused thereby 
in preventing far more numerous acts of violence. 

How about an international police force to restrain 
bloodshed between nations? If such a force could be 
established, would it not be justified on the same 
grounds? Would the cost of such a force, or the loss 
of life caused by its sometimes repressing hostilities, be 
too large a price to pay for the prevention of many wars 
by the general substitution of justice administered 
through an international tribunal for the redress by each 
nation of its grievances and the satisfaction of its ambi- 
tions by arms? If such a force were powerful enough, 
its mere existence would suffice to maintain peace. It 
would rarely be called upon to fire a shot. 

However that may be, an international police force at 
the present stage in the political organization of the 
world is impossible. Nations would not be willing to 
place large contingents of troops under the control of an 
international authority ; nor would the contingents obey 
the central body against the wishes or without the com- 
mands of their own governments. Take our own case. 
To be effective, under the condition of armaments that 
prevailed before this war, the international force, active 
and in the reserve, would have to comprise, let us say, 
five millions of men; or, if after the war armaments are 
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by consent greatly reduced, two millions of men. Sup- 
pose we compute the quota of the United States, on a 
moderate estimate, at one-tenth of these figures. Would 
our country be willing to keep on hand half a million 
or even two hundred thousand men trained and equipped, 
part of them at The Hague and the rest ready to embark 
at a few days’ notice on the demand of an international 
authority? A diligent search throughout the land would 
be required to find a-dozen men prepared to advocate 
such a plan, and the reason is simple. It is unnatural, 
and therefore objectionable, to attempt to maintain an 
effective police force where there is no stable government 
that has general jurisdiction over the region to be po- 
liced; and no such government exists or can at present 
be created over the different nations in the civilized 
world. Whatever the remote future may have in store, 
the vast majority of people in every land neither antici- 
pate nor desire a world government of this kind at any 
period that can be now foreseen. 

We are in the position of a frontier settlement, with 
no organized government, and subject to repeated out- 
breaks of violence. Under such conditions Americans 
have often resorted to vigilance committees of ail good 
citizens to restore order by force, and the formation of 
such a committee has reduced shooting and bloodshed 
enormously. This is what the League to Enforce Peace 
proposes to apply among nations. 

No one believes that a vigilance committee is a high 
form of political organization. It is simply a means of 
escaping from something much worse. No one contends 
that a League to Enforce Peace is the last word in ecivili- 
zation, but it is better than war. As in the case of the 
vigilance committee, it involves a price, in effort, in in- 
dividual sacrifice of quietness, in interference with the 
quarrels of others, and in the risk of taking life to pre- 
vent a much greater and more unjust taking of life. If 
it can be brought about and be successful, it is surely 
not too large a price to pay for peace. 

Will it achieve its object? That is another question 
to be discussed, on the assumption that, if it can, it is 
worth the cost; that if the result is attained, the price 
is right. There is, of course, no certainty that such a 
league can be formed, or that when formed it will seri- 
ously help to preserve peace. No one can foretell 
whether it can be formed or not unless the attempt is 
made, and the attempt ought clearly to be made if, when 
formed, the league is likely to attain the result desired. 
Let us therefore examine the last point more carefully. 

The immediate object of the league is very limited, 
much less extensive even than that of a vigilance com- 
mittee in a frontier settlement. It does not seek to pre- 
vent wars altogether, because in the present stage of 
civilization that does not seem attainable; it strives 
merely to reduce them as much as possible, and the chief 
agency on which reliance is placed is delay. The advo- 
cates of the league believe that if a year’s delay could be 
secured in all. cases most wars would be avoided alto- 
gether, particularly if, as the league provides, that year 
was occupied with a public discussion of the grievance 
between the opposing nations before an international 
tribunal or council. When war is declared the people 
rush to arms on the call of their government, and to 
discuss whether their country is right or wrong seems 
to most men unpatriotic. “Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do or die,” is the feeling uppermost. This 
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is in itself neither unnatural nor improper, but it is well 
understood by shrewd statesmen, who know that the 
more unjustifiable a war, the more suddenly it must be 
declared. If a delay of a year were interposed under 
conditions when discussion could not be suppressed by 
popular excitement or by martial law, many people in 
the contending nations, and still more among neutrals, 
would, in numerous cases that now lead to war, become 
convinced that the question at issue was not worth the 
cost of war in blood and treasure, and that a reasonable 
adjustment could be reached by other means. 

It has been asserted that a League to Enforce Peace 
would not have averted the present war in Europe, on 
the ground that after the delay of a year the present 
belligerent nations could and would have gone to wat as 
they did. On the other hand, it is maintained that if 
the war had been forcibly postponed a year it would 
never have taken place. A year would have given time 
for looking ahead, and, although human foresight is de- 
fective, many intelligent people would have foreseen and 
prophesied some of the results. If any considerable part 
of what has happened had been anticipated, it is hardly 
credible that the people of any one of the belligerent 
nations would have wanted war, or that the Servian 
question would not have been adjusted without it. 

The method whereby the League to Enforce Peace 
proposes to compel the year’s delay and the reference to 
international arbitration, or rather an indefinite delay 
pending the reference—for nothing is said about the 
length of time the proceedings before that body will 
take—is an agreement among the members that they 
will jointly use their economic and military forces forth- 
with against any one of their number that commits acts 
of hostility against another before submitting* the ques- 
tion in dispute to an international tribunal if it is of a 
justiciable character or to a council of conciliation if it 
is not justiciable. In other words, any member that 
goes to war with another without first submitting to arbi- 
tration will find itself at war with all the other members 
of the league. 

If all the members of the league fulfill their agree- 
ment, it can hardly be doubted that no one member 
would face all the rest in arms rather than suffer the 
delay of submitting the question to the tribunal or coun- 
cil. Would they fulfill their agreement? It is impos- 
sible to assert positively that they would do so, because 
the league has only the force of a treaty and does not 
take away the political independence of the members. 
In the United States, for example, war can be declared 
only by Congress, which might refuse to carry out the 
plighted faith of the nation. But for any country to 
refuse would be a breach of national faith that a self- 
respecting people would be loath to commit. Moreover, 
the country that proposed to go to war could not make 
sure that the allies would fail to carry out their pledge, 
and the danger of fighting them all would be a strong 
deterrent. The mere existence of such a compact would 
therefore have no inconsiderable effect. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the members 
of the league would all be deeply involved and nearly 
equally divided on opposite sides of a question, and that 
a general war would break out among them. This, while 





* This includes, of course, an offer to submit if the other 
side declines it. 
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possible, is highly improbable, and illustrates the fact 
that no plan can wholly prevent war. But that is no 
argument against the plan if it would prevent some, 
perhaps most, of the wars which would otherwise take 
place. 

It may be observed that the primary aim of the league 
is to enforce peace, not over the whole world, but among 
its own members. If all the leading nations joined it, 
that would come to the same thing; and if only four or 
five great States joined and succeeded in preserving 
peace permanently among themselves, much would have 
been gained. A league of perpetual peace among these 
States would indirectly affect others by attraction. 
When Ferrero, the historian, was in this country, half a 
dozen years before the ultimatum to Servia, he remarked 
that Americans had no idea what it meant to live under 
the constant dread of a great war. Outside peoples, 
seeing a group of countries living in comparative se- 
curity, would long to share their lot, and one after an- 
other would be likely to come in, until those remaining 
aloof would be unable to resist the impulse. To force 
outsiders to refer disputes to arbitration before resorting 
to arms might be impossible unless the membership of 
the league was large enough to overawe the world; but 
it ought not to be difficult to carry out the provisions of 
the agreement among members who had joined in it 
voluntarily. 

The object of the league is simply, to a limited extent 
and in the crude form inseparable from an early stage 
of political organization, to put force behind interna- 
tional law. Without it that law is at best a code of 
ethics binding only on the conscience, instead of a rule 
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of conduct that must be observed. For a number of 
great nations to combine for that purpose would surely 
be a step forward in the path civilization has followed 
in the past, and for each of them the prospect of peace 
among themselves and throughout the world would be 
amply worth the price they pay. No doubt in working 
out such a plan in detail many difficulties will be en- 
countered, many differences of opinion will have to be 
compromised, many questions about the way the tribunal! 
and council of conciliation shall be constituted, about the 
acts that shall be regarded as beginning hostilities, about 
the treatment of the matter in dispute pending arbitra- 
tion, will have to be thought out, discussed, and solved. 
To shut our eyes to these obstacles would be blindness, 
to disregard them would be fatal; but it would seem no 
less short-sighted to declare off-hand that to statesmen 
sincerely eager to carry out the principle they will prove 
insuperable. 

Let us remember also that the League to Enforce 
Peace, with its plan of putting force behind international 
law, is by no means intended to supersede efforts to bring 
peace among men by fostering good will and mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the earth. The 
maintenance of order in a community by force, the sup- 
pression of broils and bloodshed, does not diminish, but 
increase, the opportunities for kindly feeling and mutual 
respect. The unrestrained duel and vendetta are not 
conducive to forbearance and forgiveness. Christian 
charity prospers better under compulsory peace than in 
a free fight, under law that is enforced than under law 
that is violated by the armed man with impunity. 


THE THIRD PROPOSAL OF THE LEAGUE 
TO ENFORCE PEACE 


By HENRY W. PINKHAM 


HE first, second, and fourth proposals of the League 

to Enforce Peace can be supported with enthusiasm 
by the American people as a whole; but the third pro- 
posal—there’s the rub! That we are ready to submit 
all disputes with other nations to an international body, 
promising not to begin hostilities before such body shall 
have reported, is indicated by the treaties so providing 
which we have already made with England, France, 
Russia, Italy, and numerous lesser countries. If each 
nation should make a like covenant with every other na- 
tion and keep it, war would be practically abolished ; for 
the public opinion of the world, if thus given an oppor- 
tunity to express itself, would almost certainly avail to 
maintain peace. Such is the theory of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and it is correct, in my opinion. 

But the question is, whether the nations, so covenant- 
ing, can be trusted to keep faith? Is it possible to pro- 
vide a sanction or penalty for broken faith which will! be 
effectual in holding them to their agreement? 'The emi- 
nent men who have organized the League to Enforce 
Peace advise, in the league’s third proposal, the creation 
of a sanction, namely, the joint use by the signatory 
powers of their economic and military forces against any 


one of their number that proves faithless. It is this 
proposal which gives the league its name and which it 
emphasizes by printing the word “Enforce,” in its propa- 
ganda, in the color of blood. 

The value of such a sanction as a deterrent is a psy- 
chological question. It is a maxim of modern pedagogy 
and penology that the rewards of doing right should be 
in the foreground of consciousness rather than the pen- 
alties of doing wrong. The threat of drastic punish- 
ment may even be an incitement to the thing prohibited 
by drawing attention to it. It is not certain that burn- 
ing negroes at the stake lessens negro crime. The pros- 
pect, even the certainty, to a reasonable mind of defeat 
does not always keep a nation from war. Mexico fought 
the United States. The Boer Republic fought Great 
sritain. In the proposed plan a signatory nation 
tempted to break its word might persuade itself that the 
other signatory nations would have good reasons for 
breaking their word also, by refusing to join in war 
against the offender. The faithless are prone to assume 
that others will prove faithless, too. 

Whatever its effect on negro criminality, the burning 
of a negro is itself as bad as anv crime a negro can com 
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mit, even if the burning should be done in accordance 
with law. Similarly war, even though it be in fulfill- 
ment of an international agreement, and have for its 
avowed object the prevention of war, is nevertheless war. 
It is a remedy which is identical with the disease for 
whose cure it is applied. War is collective homicide. 
To call it brutal is a gratuitous insult to the brutes. 
Wolves hunt in packs. But wolves do not prey upon 
wolves. Animals below man do not devour their own 
species. Collective homicide is a violation of deep hu- 
man instincts and is only possible through the perversion 
of human intelligence. That wise men can advocate 
collective homicide as a remedy for collective homicide 
is an illustration of the indefinite possibilities of such 
perversion. It would be humorous were it not tragic. 
I am reminded of Josh Billings’ resolution: “To keep 
out of debt, if I have to borrow money to do it.” 

Up to date the influence of the League to Enforce 
Peace has been to promote militarism in our country. 
Its bloody “Enforce” appeals to “red-blooded” men. Its 
slogan is, “Our country must be prepared to take its 
part in carrying out this principle,” which is generally 
understood to mean a larger Army and Navy. It disre- 
gards the lesson of the present war, that armaments are 
a guaranty of war rather than a preventive. The im- 
pending bankruptcy of Europe, the unspeakable sorrow 
and bitterness, and the utter foolishness and futility of 
the war now raging cry aloud for general disarmament. 
If our country only had the faith in God or man to set 
the example! 

The League to Enforce Peace has taken counsel of 
despair and fear. If, one hundred years ago, right after 
a war with England, our fathers were wise enough to 
agree that the Canadian frontier should be unfortified, 
and the great lakes without navies, is it inconceivable 
that the nations of Europe might do likewise? If Chile 
and Argentina can make a solemn pact never to fight 
each other, there surely are other nations equally sensible. 
Disarmament is vital to the maintenance of peace. In- 
deed, an armed peace is not peace, but only latent or 
suspended warfare. “Preparedness” is inseparable from 
fear, suspicion, hatred of other nations, and it is bound 
to bring forth war. 

Mr. Hamilton Holt’s original plan for a “League of 
Peace” looked directly toward a reduction of armaments. 
The contracting powers were to maintain military and 
naval forces only sufficient by joint action to protect any 
one of their number from attack by an outside power or 
combination of powers. There was no provision for pro- 
tecting the signatory powers from one another! The 
good faith of the nations composing the league was to 
be taken for granted. The League to Enforce Peace, on 
the contrary, takes no account of outside nations, but is 
concerned only with those that pledge themselves to try 
a civilized method of settling their disputes with one an- 
other before resorting to war, and assumes that these 
must be armed in order to compel the fulfillment of this 
pledge by each signatory. Mutual distrust is the very 
essence of the plan, and it contains no hint of that 
eventual disarmament which is indispensable to real 
peace. 

But there can hardly be human society without faith 
of man in man. Civilization is based on good will and 
mutual trust. Even the League to Enforce Peace is 
obliged to assume that nations can be trusted at the same 
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time that it assumes that nations cannot be trusted! 
The sanction that it proposes depends for its execution 
entirely on the good faith of the signatories. But if 
they can be trusted to keep their agreement for the joint 
use of force, why can they not be trusted to keep their 
agreement to use adjudication, or conciliation, before 
making war? The temptation to some one of the sig- 
natory powers to refuse to do its part in enforcing peace 
by means of war is likely to be stronger than the tempta- 
tion to any one of them to begin hostilities before some 
international tribunal has pronounced on the dispute, 
especially in view of the fact that the aggrieved nation 
is not bound to accept the tribunal’s decision, but only 
to wait for it. If the nation that breaks faith is to be 
coerced by the other nations, who shall coerce the nation 
that refuses to do its share of that coercing? After the 
original recalcitrant has been properly subdued, will it 
then be necessary to punish the nation or nations that, 
like Meroz of old, “refused to come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty” ? 

Such a forecast of what might easily take place in the 
actual operation of the plan under consideration is pretty 
nearly its reductio ad absurdum. The loyalty to their 
word, and to one another, of the nations constituting a 
league of peace must be taken for granted. Mutual sus- 
picion will lead only to destruction. If there are nations 
that cannot be trusted, corresponding to the few crooks 
and desperadoes that may be found in even well-ordered 
communities, then, of course, such nations should not be 
admitted into the league. 

President Lowell (Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1915)* 
compares the nations of the world today to frontier set- 
lements in America half a century ago, in which, in the 
absence of an authority that could enforce order, each 
man carried arms. “The first step, when affrays became 
unbearable, was the formation of a vigilance committee, 
supported by the enrolment of all good citizens, to prevent 
men from shooting one another and to punish offenders. 
People did not wait for a gradual improvement by the 
preaching of higher ethics and a better civilization. 
They felt that violence must be met by force, and when 
the show of force was strong enough violence ceased.” 
By this illustration the distinguished head of Harvard 
University seeks to commend the League to Enforce 
Peace! When well-disposed citizens organize to main- 
tain law and order, do they promise that they will not 
shoot one another, solemnly agree that if any one of 
their number breaks his word and draws his gun on some 
other one of their number they will all shoot the villain? 
And then do they adjourn and take pains to make their 
guns ready so as to be prepared to “carry out the prin- 
ciple’? Imagine one of those citizens as unusually large 
and strong, and good-natured, too, who had thought it 
hardly worth his while to bother with a gun. His house 
was not on the main street, where the saloons were ; and, 
having a habit of minding his own business, he had kept 
out of trouble for the most part. But, having attended 
the law and order meeting of the best citizens, he 
straightway bought a new weapon, so as to be ready to 
help subdue any one of those best citizens that might 
break the peace! That big, and formerly good-natured 
and fearless, citizen would represent Uncle Sam, and the 
way he is now behaving is quite in accordance with the 





* See also page 263 of this issue. 
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plan of the League to Enforce Peace, although the plan 
is not yet adopted. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that the good citi- 
zens of a frontier settlement trust one another, do not 
think of guarding against violence by one of their own 
number, and on the basis of their mutual trust, by co- 
operative action, they maintain order. If there is not 
at least a small group of men in a community who can 
and do trust one another, disorder prevails, political or- 
ganization ‘is impossible, and the community can do 
nothing but wait for that gradual improvement by the 
“preaching of higher ethics and a better civilization,” 
which President Lowell, one might infer, regards as quite 
inferior to force as an agency of progress. Similarly, if 
there are not at least a few nations that can trust one 
another, and that, so far as their mutual relations are 
concerned, are ready to disarm, then there is not the 
slightest use in attempting the political organization of 
the world. 

A plan as vulnerable as I have indicated cannot be 
abandoned too quickly. For the sake of the other three 
proposals of the League to Enforce Peace, the third 
should be given up, at least to the extent of eliminating 
all reference to military force. The agreement to use 
economic pressure would be unwise, in my opinion, but 
it is not intolerable, it is not self-contradictory. It in- 
volves no homicide. It requires no army and navy. 





MILITARY TRAINING IN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 


HROUGH excess of military activity, through weak- 

ness of governmental control, through diplomatic 
injustice and crime, the nations of Europe have fallen 
into a helpless slough of mutual destruction, so hideous, 
so ruinous, so preposterous, so devilish, that any adjective 
one may use shrivels in inadequacy. 

And the awful carnival in Europe induces parallel 

currents of hysteria in the law-abiding nations, even in 
the United States. This shows itself in the sudden de- 
mand for militarism at home as a defense against pos- 
sible attacks of militarism abroad. Out of this has 
arisen the plan to give military drill to the boys in the 
high school as a part of “national defense.” 
. No one can read the future, but the past experience 
of the world indicates that our boys of today will not 
be obliged to fight in any war. Every great war has 
made the world sick and tired of warring, and has been 
followed by prolonged peace. At the end of the wide- 
spread religious and dynastic wars of the sixteenth and 
later centuries it was resolved that the same causes at 
least should not bring on great conflicts again. We hope 
that the great contest for domination and exploitation 
which is now on us will also be the last of its kind. 
There is no hurry about arming our American boys. We 
can wait a little to see how Europe comes out. 

In my judgment, and that of most other teachers, 
voluntary military drill is a misuse of time that might 
generally be better employed. Compulsory drill is thor- 
oughly evil, as an invasion of individual liberty and as an 
entering wedge of a movement subversive of democratic 
freedom. 


~ 
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As an exercise, voluntary drill is far inferior to well- 
ordered gymnasium work. Experts in physical training 
generally condemn it. The obedience it teaches is of the 
lowest kind, and in a degree it tends to promote what is 
called the “martial spirit.” This may have its good side, 
but it usually spends itself in pride of display and in 
hatred of an imaginary enemy. It tends to turn the 
boy’s mind away from the real enemies that beset every 
society, foes within, not to be fought with swords and 
guns. Even militarized Prussia has not placed military 
training in any school, from the kindergarten to the 
university, except in those schools devoted entirely to 
that purpose. No nation has ever long maintained such 
drill in secondary or high schools. The intrusion of mili- 
tary affairs impairs the effectiveness of other instruction, 
while having little or no value for war purposes. More- 
over, such training would reach only a small minority, 
as the vast majority of boys available for military drill 
are outside the gymnasium and the university. 

In Australia boys from fourteen to twenty years of 
age are placed in military camps for about eighteen days 
each summer, such training having no connection with 
the schools. In Switzerland every man, non-exempt, 
from twenty to forty-eight years of age is drawn into 
military service. The exempt pays a special fee in place 
of drill. The recruits are divided into classes on the 
basis of competitive examinations, physical and mental. 
The “elite” or chosen class drill for seven periods of 
eleven days each, chiefly in rifle practice, the others 
mostly for one such period each year. The Australian 
system was established in view of an absurd and baseless 
fear of an invasion from Japan; that of Switzerland 
rests on a well-grounded distrust of some of her neigh- 
bors. 

It is quite true that there are teachers who success- 
fully use military forms for training boys in good man- 
ners, good morals, and the diligent use of time; but such 
training would be better if the “musket” and the “en- 
emy” were left out of it. The “Boy Scout” movement 
has shown this, and we may be sure that the skill in 
woodcraft, roadcraft, and towncraft this movement fur- 
nishes is better even for a future soldier than anything 
the “High School Cadet Corps” can give. 

Compulsory drill in the high school would introduce 
other and more sinister elements. The course of study, 
already overloaded, would have a new and incongruous 
element thrust into it, which again would be hard and 
fast in its insistence, while many of the other secondary 
studies are elective and involve the element of consent. 
High-school boys could be rounded up by the mild coer- 
cion of school boards, although conscientious and other 
scruples of boys and parents would have to be considered. 
But the scheme to have any military value must also 
include the far larger number of boys not in school at- 
tendance. But if boys from the outside were included, 
the drill would cease to be an educational function. 
State compulsion would succeed that of school boards. 
If developed as a permanent policy, the scheme must 
become national, involving all States alike, and letting 
no boy escape if legally liable. United States marshals 
would hunt down truants, and, as now in Australia, a 
boy who for any reason failed to appear might be sent 
to prison and his parents subjected to a fine. Any’ 
scheme of compulsory military education of high-school 
boys must thus, of its own weight, fall out of the school 
and become, like the Australian system, a State matter, 
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to be dropped when the first excitement passes. In a 
republic compulsion is exercised only by ourselves and 
on ourselves. 

The Australian system has involved great expense and 
much ill feeling. It is claimed that the camp is “demo- 
cratic” because all classes meet on the same level. Bad 
boys here get a touch of good company, but good ones 
often find themselves for the first time in very bad com- 
pany. The associations of the camp on the whole are 
not wholesome. The old trooper, avowedly no “plaster 
saint,” is usually not a fit instructor for growing youth. 
Except for constant lying references to the covetous en- 
emy, Japan, the “black crow that watches for the eyes 
of the starving sheep,” the system could not have been 
maintained. In Australia, with a population about 
double that of California, 22,143 boys have been in two 
and a half years prosecuted for failure to appear at the 
barracks. Even for writing home accounts of their ex- 
perience, boys have been punished. 

In central Europe compulsory drill exists not pri- 
marily for the purpose of making good soldiers, but 
rather to make bad citizens—men who will take orders 
from above and obey them without thought. 

In general no nation with compulsory military service 
can long retain its sanity or its freedom. The first pur- 
pose of compulsory service is to make subservient indus- 
trial as well as military units of the young men of the 
country. The docile army is the right arm of privilege 
and the reliance of the industrial exploiter. Military 
drill accustoms men to blind obedience. They are taught 
to regard frightfulness in terms of exalted patriotism. 
To think of time of service as years thrown away occurs 
to but few of them. The danger from the enemy nation 
demands their sacrifices. This “enemy nation,” which 
they blindly hate, is always watching for a chance to 
spring. When all men have been through three years of 
camp servitude they are open to all kinds of “war 
scares.” They are prepared for the domination of 
“makers of madness.” Thus the people become “in- 
capable of self-government.” They subject themselves 
to extortions and discomforts to pay the “insurance 
against war.” The whole system tends to evoke the war 
spirit, at once making war more probable and more 
profitable to its financial backers. That so many of our 
military men and their associated agitators favor it shows 
that militarism does not change its character in a re- 
public. It is blind, ignorant, insistent, and contemptu- 
ous of the values of human freedom.* 

“America means opportunity,” and the young men and 
women of the Republic should be trained to grasp oppor- 
tunity for themselves. Their springs of action should 
be responsive to the individual conscience. The “discip- 
line” of driven sheep is not for them, however useful it 
may be to aristocracies which claim to rule by Divine 
Right. Only that training which develops individual 
initiative is worthy of the name of discipline. Collective 
discipline impairs individuality. The good citizen of 





* Gen. Thomas O’Ryan, one of our New York drill-masters, 
is quoted in Life as saying: “We must get our men so that 
they are machines, and this can be done only as a process 
of training. We have to have our men trained so that the 
influence of fear is overpowered by the peril of an uncom- 
promising military system, often backed up by a pistol in the 
hands of an officer. . . . The recruits have got to put 
their heads into the military noose.” This is the method of 
the Nation in Arms. Its logical result is seen today in the 


ruin of Europe. 
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America is not a chattel sheltered by a State he does not 
control. The democratic State exists for the common 
welfare of the men and women that compose it. The 
idea of compulsion has little place in a democracy. 
Wherever it appears, it should be scanned most critically, 
for it is legitimate only in time of severest need. Such 
need does not appear today. It may not appear when 
the high-school boys of today have grown to be men. 
We have ample reason to hope with Louis Raemakers of 
Amsterdam that this is “Germany’s Last Dance with 
Death.” 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE WAR 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


—— Archbishop of Canterbury is reported as having 
recently recommended to the women of England 
simultaneously and with one accord to pray to God to 
put an end to the war. This reminds one of the famous 
experiment once proposed, whereby at a particular mo- 
ment everybody was to help in a shout which should be 
heard around the world. The Archbishop either believes 
that his recommendation would be efficacious or else he 
is indulging in a piece of portentous foolishness. He 
does not seem to see that if he is sincere in such a belief 
he implicitly holds God to be responsible for the war. 
If God, at the instance of a given number of women on 
their knees, could be persuaded to end it, we are freed 
from any prejudice that might exist in our minds against 
the Serbians or Austria or Germany or England or 
Russia. Kaiser Wilhelm and Edward Grey are equally 
absolved, and those that hold these puppets up to execra- 
tion may as well save their breath for blowing out the 
stars, 

The attitude of the clergy almost universally has been 
equally unphilosophical, not to say irreligious. Priests 
and ministers have been known to preach the gospel of 
hatred from their pulpits. Not long ago I had the privi- 
lege of dining with three distinguished priests of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, or, as they were extreme 
ritualists, they preferred to call it the Catholic Church. 
One of them was an Englishman, well known for his 
brilliant writings. All three agreed in all solemnity 
that it was the duty of this country immediately to take 
sides with the Allies and put forth all our power to help 
crush Germany, for which they had no words severe 
enough to express their execration. 

I said to them: “Is it not a strange thing that I, who 
do not pretend to be anything but a more or less enlight- 
ened pagan, should utterly reprobate your teachings? 
For almost two thousand years the Lords of Misrule, 
servants, of the ‘God of Battles,’ have had it their own 
way; have sowed dragon’s teeth and raised damnable 
harvests of warriors; and the present war is the last and 
most perfect outcome of their régime. Would it not 
better become you preachers of the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace to throw the whole weight of your influence on 
the side of non-resistance than to urge immense arma- 
ments for this country, which, even as it is, spends 70 per 
cent of our immense revenues in keeping the pistol in 
the pocket, the bowie-knife in the belt, and the chip on 
the shoulder? So far in history the advocates of pre- 
paredness have had it their own way. Why not try your 
own gospel for three years or for ten?” 
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Their only answer was that it might do for the indi- 
vidual to turn the other cheek, but never for the nation. 

Those that argue that war is a divine institution, de- 
signed to keep up human stamina, to prevent men from 
degenerating into jelly-like simulacra of men, use the 
same arguments as were used a century ago in favor of 
dueling. Dueling served to keep men brave, to protect 
the honor of women, and to purify politics. It was a 
divine institution and could never be done away with. 
Arguments for its maintenance as a wholesome system 
were found in the Scriptures. The death of Hamilton 
woke a wiser spirit. The absurdity of a code which left 
the settlement of a delicate moral question not to justice, 
but to the greater coolness or skill of a self-appointed 
arbiter, was suddenly borne in upon the consciousness 
of a whole nation, and dueling died with Aaron Burr’s 
death-dealing bullet. 

The Armageddon War, which the whole world de- 
plores, will not be wholly wasted if it arouses mankind 
to a realization of the utter folly of war; otherwise it 
will reaffirm Bernhardi’s cynical old doctrine that might 
makes right. We all know that that is the most colossal 
lie of history. 

Christianity might and should have prevented the 
appeal to force. Unfortunately there is no such thing 
as Christianity. Enlightened readers of the gospels 
know that there were two Christs; they have been called 
the Northern and the Southern. One loaded scribes 
and Pharisees with invectives ; scourged from the temple 
the money-changers, those that passed the contribution- 
box, or helped the would-be contributors, and was in a 
way thé ideal of the church militant. The other was 


meek and mild, forgave those that maltreated him, and 


loved his enemies. One came to bring, not peace, but 
a sword; the other was ready to die rather than lift his 
hand to smite. 

The confusion in men’s minds regarding the teachings 
of Jesus arises from this double Christ. Hence we see 
the Germans hymning songs of hate, printing “Gott 
straffe England” on their bread, to eat it as cannibals 
eat the hearts of their foes, to keep the fire of courage 
hot in their veins. With equal confidence the Kaiser 
and T’sar appeal to the Father of their Christ to help 
their respective causes and cannot see the infinite ludi- 
crousness of it. 

One would think that such a terrific cataclysm would 
have shaken the very foundations of religion. As well 
might some little animalcule in the blood of a fever- 
patient, suffering from abnormal temperature, put up its 
little hands and pray to the Unknown God, in whose 
being it exists, to save it from the agony of burning up. 
Maybe a good dose of niter or several grains of quinine 
will abate the fever, and this, following immediately after 
the prayer offered by the animalcule, will cause it to re- 
joice in its providential relief. The king of the animal- 
cules or their archbishop may issue a proclamation call- 
ing for a great service of praise and thanksgiving for the 
wonderful kindness of their God. Any skeptic who 
should dare to question cause and effect would be perse- 
cuted. Human beings are prone to confuse the post hoc 
with the propter hoc. 

A good many years ago there was a tremendous erup- 
tion of the voleano of Kilauea on the island of Hawaii. 
A stream of lava made its irresistible way down the 
mountain side, burning every combustible thing in its 
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course, pouring in cataracts of living fire, and heading 
for the town of Hilo, 28 miles away. An American 
missionary gathered his little congregation of new and 
old believers and offered panic-shaken supplications to 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob that the approach- 
ing doom might be turned from their homes. On it 
came. Then a little Kanaka princess, reverting to the 
religion of her ancestors, took a living pig, which had 
been a favorite tidbit in the epicurean palate of their all- 
powerful god, Pele, and with appropriate prayers in the 
melodious language offered it up. ‘The supplication was 
heard! The river of fire swerved away and Hilo was 
saved. It was the old contest of Elijah and the Priests 
of Baal—reversed. What effect this miracle had on the 
gentle sons and daughters of Hawaii and what insidious 
skepticism it aroused in the missionary flock is well 
known to all acquainted with the history of our island 
territory. 

This summer I put the case of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury before three college presidents, all of the orthodox 
fold. One said the trouble with the archbishop was that 
he still had an anthropomorphic conception of God. 
Both the others shook their heads and declined to defend 
him. Indeed, what reasonable being could? What rea- 
sonable being can deny that Christianity has utterly 
broken down in this supreme test? In all these cen- 
turies certain plain teachings have been at least once a 
week read in all solemnity before millions of people, and 
countless sermons have elucidated the doctrines which 
have passed current as Christian. The Ten Command- 
ments of the Hebrews have been accepted, and their 
summing up in two, inculeating the Golden Rule and 
worship of a God whose other name was Love, have 
been recommended as mandatory. Yet millions of 
Christians, yet all the countries priding themselves on 
the title of Christian, have professed war as their ideal 
human conduct at its highest efflorescence. The shortest 
of the commandments says, “Thou shalt not kill,” and 
all the congregations murmur, “Oh Lord, incline our 
hearts to keep this law.” Yet war’s chief object is to 
break this law. Under the stress of war, all the vices 
become virtues, and there enters into men’s souls an un- 
holy joy in crime. On the twenty-second of August last 
the Crown Prince of Germany concluded an order for 
celebrating the anniversary of the battle of Longwy with 
an expression of dissatisfaction with the war conditions : 
“We wait with undiminished joy the day of battle when 
the Emperor summons us to a new attack! 

Into the war that we love!” 

Now it is generally known that Friedrich-Wilhelm is 
a nice, pious young man! And what he loves is to stay 
safely in the rear, out of all danger from shrapnel and 
asphyxiating gases, and to send thousands of pleasant- 
faced, gemiitlich young Germans out into a hailstorm of 
bullets and bursting shells, to be torn into pieces of hor- 
rible bleeding flesh and shattered bones, and to compel 
them, or the remainder of them, to dash with sharp 
bayonets against equally pleasant-faced and naturally 
friendly Frenchmen and Englishmen, who have not the 
gleam of an idea what they are fighting for or feel any 
natural dislike for their opponents, and who, if left 
alone, mingle with their opponents and exchange tobacco 
and greetings, except when forbidden to do so under 
pain of punishment. 

All the other commandments are dislocated in war 
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times. ‘The best liar is the best fellow. All ideals of 
honor are subverted. For beauty in life, in conduct, in 
art, in architecture, are substituted monstrosities of ugli- 
ness. Womanhood, motherhood, becomes a plaything 
for lust. 

Courage’ Yes, the courage of desperation. The sol- 
dier who engages in a charge sees only red—the color of 
blood. There are individual instances of heroism in 
bearing untold agonies. Doubtless, but for what useful 
purpose? Suppose the wrong side conquers; suppose 
wrong conquers ? 

When peace is at last restored, in what respect will 
the common people of any of the countries involved be 
benefited ? 
pier? Not long ago Colonel Roosevelt asked me what I 
thought of China as a despicable people, lying prostrate 
because unarmed. The answer is, of course, that the 
common people of China are just as happy and probably 
much happier than if they were enrolled in an enormous 
army with corresponding taxes. 

The advocate of preparedness for this country is not 
thinking of the common people; he is thinking of the 
few multimillionaires who might possibly run some risk 
of pecuniary loss if Germany should land 250,000 men— 
it is always 250,000 men—on our shores and seize New 
York and demand a war indemnity. But if we were an 
unarmed people, what would Germany come over here 
for? Germany, with all its faults, is not a freebooter 
nation. The day of the buccaneer has past. We have 
always welcomed the Germans and taken them in as our 
most worthy fellow-citizens. Our only danger lies not 
in unpreparedness, but in preparedness. A nation is 
only a human being raised to the Nth power. Many un- 
necessary wars have come about through the blunder of 
personification, calling a hive of men She! 

Now the gospel of the gentle Christ recommends un- 
preparedness. We have learned that much in its appli- 
cation to our individual circumstances. Nowhere except 
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in barbarous, uncivilized communities, as, for instance, 
in the mountains of the South and in Mexico, do we 
settle our private quarrels by swords and rifles. We 
have pretty much done away even with fences. In many 
cities you will see whole streets with a continuous lawn; 
and to carry concealed weapons is a misdemeanor. That 
is the essence of Christianity. I know a man who was 
not long ago sent to a mine in Mexico. His predecessors 
had gone about in the dime-novel style, armied to the 
teeth, and they had invariably got into disputes with the 
rough men under them. This man refused all such 
paraphernalia of cowardice. He went down into his 
mine and mingled with two hundred or more of the 
roughest specimens that Mexico could furnish. He met 
them in a friendly spirit, but he was unarmed, and they 
knew it, and he was never even threatened. His men 
would have protected him. Afterward he went to Africa 
and in the same way among a cannibal tribe he never 
hesitated to turn his back upon any man or crowd o! 
men among them. Perhaps he was a Parsifal—but 
Parsifal was the Wise Fool of the Scriptures. 

No, the real cowards, the real menaces to the peace of 
the United States, are the preachers of preparedness. It 
is our duty, say the Hearst headlines, to prepare for war. 
Such expressions of cowardice are irreligious, unchris- 
tian. 9 

Christianity is only the other name for the highest 
wisdom. If this is not so, let us cease calling ourselves 
a Christian nation; let us stop reading the Testament : 
let us turn the churches into arsenals; let us build a wall 
of solid steel along all our borders and educate all our 
young men to kill. That is what Christianity, so far. 
has done. Even the pacifist, a little ashamed of the 
name, is now accenting the word on the last syllable and 
denying his Master like a new Peter, expecting every 
moment to see the red cock of hostile arson perching on 
the Capitol at Washington. 


THE TERMS OF THE ALLIES’ TRADE AGREEMENT 


Nore.—Through the enterprise of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce we are able to present to our readers the 
terms of the Allies’ trade agreement recently entered into 
by the representatives of France, Belgium, Great Britain. 
Italy, Japan, Portugal, Russia, and Serbia. It is proposed 
that these plans shall take effect at the close of the present 
war. It will be remembered that the representatives of the 
allied governments met in Paris on June 14, 15, 16, 17, 1916. 
The plans, of course, are to be submitted for the approval 
of the respective governments.—THE Epitors. 


War-time Measures. 


|. The laws and rules forbidding the trading with an 
enemy shall be brought into harmony to this end: 

(a) The allies will forbid to their nations and to 
every person residing within their territory all com- 
merce with: 

1. The inhabitants of enemy countries, whatever be 
their nationality. 

2. The enemy subjects, wherever these subjects reside. 

3. The persons, commercial houses and concerns whose 
business is partly or wholly controlled by enemy subjects, 
or subject to the influences of the enemy, and who will 
be named in a special list. 


(b) They will prohibit the entrance into their terri- 
tory of all goods originally coming or shipped from 
enemy countries. 

(c) They will consider the establishment of a rule 
permitting the cancellation, pure and simple, of con- 
tracts signed with enemy subjects or detrimental to the 
national interest. 

2. The commercial houses owned or exploited by en- 
emy subjects in the territory of the allied countries shall 
be sequestrated or controlled. Steps shall be taken to 
liquidate certain houses of this kind as well as the goods 
belonging to them, and sums thus realized shall rest 
under sequestration or control. 


Bar Food to Enemy. 


3. Outside the prohibition of exports, made necessary 
by the interior situation of each one of the allies, the 
latter will complete—in the mother country as well as 
in the dominions, the protectorates and the colonies— 
the steps already taken against the revictualing of the 
enemy— 

First, by unifying the lists of contraband of war and 
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of export prohibition, and especially by prohibiting the 
export of all goods declared as absolute and conditional 
contraband of war; 

Second, by subordinating the granting of export per- 
mits into neutral countries, whence the reforwarding 
into enemy territory could take place, be this in these 
countries through the medium of already existing con- 
trol-organs approved by the allies, be this—in the ab- 
sence of such organizations—by means of special guar- 
antees, such as the limitation of the quantities to be ex- 
ported, the control of the allied consular agents, etc. 

Transitory rules were adopted for the period of the 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime re- 
construction of the allied countries as follows: 

I. Proclaiming their solidarity for the restoration of 
the countries which are the victims of the destructions, 
spoliations, and abusive requisitions, the allies decide to 
find together ways and means to have these countries re- 
stored under special privileges, or to help them to re- 
organize the sources of their raw materials, their indus- 
trial and farming tools, their live stock and their mer- 
chant marine. 


Revoke Favored Nation Clause. 


II. In view of the fact that the war has ended all com- 
mercial treaties which bound them to the enemy powers, 
and considering that it is of essential interest that dur- 
ing the economical reconstruction which will follow the 
end of the war the freedom of none of the allies shall be 
hampered by the claim, which the enemy powers might 
set forth, of obtaining the treatment of a most favored 
nation, the allies agree that the benefit of this treatment 
cannot be granted to these powers for a number of years, 
which will be determined by an understanding among 
them. 

The allies engage to give themselves mutual support 
during these years in every way possible, and to assure 
one to the other compensating markets, in case that 
harmful consequences might develop for their trade 
from the application of the engagement foreseen in the 
preceding paragraph. 

3. The allies agree in their endeavor to preserve for 
the allied countries the natural resources during the 
period of the commercial, industrial, agricultural, and 
maritime restoration, and to this end they pledge them- 
seelves to make special arrangements which will facili- 
tate the exchange of these resources. 

4. In order to defend their commerce, their industry, 
their agriculture and their shipping against economic 
aggression, resulting from dumping or any other disloyal 
competitive procedure, the allies decide to come to an 
understanding in regard to fixing a period of time dur- 
ing which the trade of the enemy powers shall be subject 
to special rules, and goods coming from these countries 
shall be subject either to prohibition or to special rules 
which must be efficient. 

Blacklist for Enemies. 

The allies will come to an understanding through 
diplomatic channels in regard to these special rules to be 
imposed during the mentioned period on the ships of the 
enemy powers. 

5. The allies will consider all common and particular 
steps to be taken in order to prevent enemy subjects in 
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their territory from doing business in certain industries 
or professions which are of interest for national defense 
or economic independence. 

The allied governments propose to take at once steps 
necessary to free them entirely from dependence upon 
enemy countries both as to raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles. The sources of supply, the financial, 
commercial, and maritime phases of the problem will be 
worked out jointly by the allies. 

In order to permit them mutually to exchange their 
products, the allies pledge themselves to take measures 
destined to facilitate this exchange, be it by establishing 


. a direct and rapid service at reduced rates of transporta- 


tion by land and water or be it by the development and 
improvement of the mail, telegraph, and other communi- 
cations. 

In regard to patents and trade-marks, works of litera- 
ture and art created during the war in enemy countries, 
the allies will adopt rules which shall be, as much as 
possible, identical and which will be applied after the 
end of the war. 

M. Clementel in a formal statement outlines the policy 
of the allies as follows: 

“We shall conduct this economical fight in the French 
manner in order to organize the work of the nations 
according to their own genius, and not in the German 
manner in order to subdue them. 

“Our enemies continue forging the arms of oppres- 
sion. The Dyestuff Trust has closely gathered around 
the Radische Aniline Company other factories which rep- 
resent more than one billion. Their admitted purpose 
is to preserve after the war their supremacy, owing to 
which Germany supplied up to now 87 per cent of the 
world’s consumption in dyestuffs, and on accouni of 
which we were compelled to raise new products for an 
intensive production of melinite, which we need. 

“Dumping is the favorite weapon of Germany for the 
attainment of commercial supremacy. It is one of a 
multitude of measures which have the purpose of ruin- 
ing foreign competing industries. 

“Against all these measures the Paris Conference has 
made its dispositions. If we were surprised by the out- 
break of the war, we shall not be surprised by the coming 
peace. The allies are, economically, the stronger ones. 
They represent a population of 400,000,000 and control 
in large part raw materials. 

“The economic superiority of the allies is evident. In 
order to insure it, it was not for a moment a question 
during the conference of adopting a common custom tax 
policy. Every one of the allies will retain its full inde- 
pendence.” 





THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF LIMITING 
ARMAMENTS 


By GUSTAV SPILLER, London 
General Secretary, International Union of Ethical Societies 


R10R to the world war no pacifist proposal approached 
in popularity that of the limitation of armaments. 
The suggestion appeared eminently practical to the man 
in the street, who is sensitive in the matter of making 
financial contributions to the State and abominates inter- 
national crises. If armaments could be sufficiently re- 
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duced, he argued, Parliament could increase its expendi- 
ture on constructive projects without needing to make 
intolerable demands on the taxpayer’s purse. The ab- 
sence of immense armaments would keep coo! the heads 
of financial and other adventurers ; and the race in arma- 
ments being arrested, international suspicions, hatreds, 
intrigues, crises, and wars would automatically pass 
away. Besides, the practical pacifist maintained that 
reforms must be gradual, and that, therefore, the only 
way of putting an end to militarism is by the gradual 
reduction of armaments. 

The experiences of the world war have not lessened 
the enthusiasm for the foregoing proposal. It still ap- 
peals powerfully to the mass mind. International law- 
yers regard it as the only avenue leading to the temple 
of permanent peace. Moreover, considerable numbers of 
pacifists, intent on being practical, range themselves with 
its supporters. Scarcely a document published on the 
subject of a durable peace but pays homage to this pro- 
posal. 

Yet enticingly plausible as the method appears to be, 
it fails to take note of the realities of the situation. 
Before the world war the inexpert lay mind might easily 
have imagined that the armaments of nations could be 
as readily counted and limited as the toy armaments of 
a soldier’s child. This view has become impossible, I 
submit, since the outbreak of hostilities. The war has 
deeply impressed on our minds the fact that modern 
armaments are in an unstable condition, and therefore 
unapproachable from the arithmetical standpoint. Who 
before the war suspected the existence of cannons which 
would reduce the most formidable fortresses to a dust 
heap in a few days? Or of long-range guns which are 
completely immune from counter-attack? Or what lay- 
man would have divined the fiendish potentialities of 
machine guns, particularly in connection with barbed- 
wire entanglements? Or the swift development of the 
submarine, aéroplane, and airship? ‘These cannot be 
manifestly enumerated in an inventory. Nor could we 
solemnly state that each nation is restricted to so many 
cannon, machine guns, aéroplanes, or submarines, of such 
and such a character, when we know that before the 
limitation treaty is signed novel inventions will have 
rendered the treaty obsolescent and worthless. Indeed, 
such a treaty, if it ever came to be framed and accepted, 
would stimulate inventions beyond anything surmised 
in the past, and thus largely add to the incalculable ele- 
ment in armaments. 

An effective limitation treaty would be therefore bound 
to stipulate that military inventions must cease or be 
impartially communicated to all powers, which is trans- 
parently absurd. It is as if we commanded the several 
general staffs to inform all powers of their plans. 

And yet if the spirit of invention cannot be banned, 
the proposal to limit armaments represents an empty 
dream. Tomorrow a State may invent an engine of war 
which may double its military strength, and so long as 
this possibility exists every State will be constrained to 
arrange that many of its most active minds should de- 
vote their energies to perfecting its military instruments 
and supplementing these by novel ones. Accordingly, 
suspicions must remain rife, espionage common, distrust 
of other nations inevitable, and intrigues, crises, and 
wars recurrent. 

The abolition of militarism by the gradual reduction 
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of armaments, and even the equal mutual limitation of 
armaments, constitute, therefore, conceptions which are 
entirely unpractical. Facing the facts fairly and 
squarely, those who are searching for the means of es- 
tablishing a durable and endurable peace at the conclu- 
sion of this War must unreservedly admit that the pro- 
posal to limit armaments by mutual consent should be 
dismissed as visionary. 

Armaments or no armaments, that is the question. 
However, whether it is practical or desirable that arma- 
ments should be dispensed with raises a new and mo- 
mentous problem which I should like to discuss on an- 
other occasion. 

| Mr. Spiller’s second article will appear in the No- 
vember ADVOCATE OF PEACE. | 


AMERICA, JAPAN, AND CHINA 
By BARON El-ICHI SHIBUSAWA 


Y visit to America in 1915 was, as I believe most 

Americans understand, not the result of any offi- 
cial mission, either on the part of the government or the 
people of Japan. 1 came solely as a private citizen 
and in my individual capacity. The several objects 
I had in view, all of a private nature, were satisfac- 
torily attained, and | have returned to my own country 
with an increased sympathy with and understanding 
of the American people and their remarkable and pros- 
perous land. Acquaintances formed among American 
business and professional men on the Pacific coast and 
elsewhere have been delightfully renewed, and in the 
many conversations that I have had with these repre- 
sentative Americans I have, I trust, been able to make 
clearer in their minds than ever before the friendly atti- 
tude and the spirit of cooperation that is slowly and 
surely uniting our two nations. 

I was a boy of fourteen when, sixty-three years ago, 
the United States forcibly knocked at our door and 
awoke us from our dream of centuries. At that time 
I was at my father’s home not far from Tokyo, dividing 
my time between the field and study of the Chinese 
classics and fencing. ‘The times were getting exciting, 
and political agitators used to visit our district now and 
then. Boy as I was, I was deeply impressed by what 
they told us of the’ political situation, particularly of 
the alleged blunder of the Shogunate government in its 
foreign policy. I could not help feeling my breast 
swell with indignation at what I considered an un- 
pardonable act of treason on the part of the Yokugawa 
officials in opening the country to foreign intercourse. 
Ten years later I left my father’s home and joined the 
increasing band of political agitators, but a strange 
irony of fate soon after made me a retainer in the 
household of the Prince of Hitotsubashi, an immediate 
branch of the Shoeun’s family, and I was ordered to go 
to France for purposes of study. Once in that refined 
and enlightened country, I was cured of my mistaken 
antagonism to the progressive policy of my government, 
and I began to realize the significance of the step Japan 
had taken by the advice of the United States. It was, 
indeed, a turning point in the destiny of the nation, 
and it was fortunate that the power that set our face 
in the right direction in the nick of time was the trans- 
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Pacitic Republic, traditionally free from territorial ag- 
grandizement and genuinely devoted to the cause of civ- 
ilization and peaceful commerce. 

As I came to study the history of those stirring times 
in the light of my later experience, I began to realize 
the real significance of Commodore Perry’s mission. I 
realized that if it had not been for the high character of 
that officer, and if the country that sent him had not 
been America, the first treaty that Japan signed with 
a foreign power would not have been so moderate and 
so fair to her. 1 also felt particularly grateful to Amer- 
ica’s first diplomatic representative, ‘lownsend Harris, 
for the infinite patience with which he initiated the 
ministers of the Shogunate government into the novel 
ways of modern diplomatic intercourse. He was not a 
mere diplomatic agent representing a foreign govern- 
ment; he was a friendly guide and adviser to the gov- 
ernmént to which he was accredited. I may refer to an 
incident during his residence in Yedo that has en- 
deared his memory to all Japanese, and that will endear 
him to our posterity to the end of time. When his 
secretary, Heusken, was assassinated in the streets of 
Yedo by a fanatic, all the other foreign ministers low- 
ered their flags and retired to Yokohama. But Harris, 
who of all the foreign ministers might have been the 
first to retire from the capital, refused to follow his 
colleagues, declaring that he had every confidence in the 
ability of the Japanese government to protect him. 
An act of this kind cannot fail to make a lasting im- 
pression upon the grateful mind of a Japanese samurai. 

The relations of gratitude on the one side and of 


friendly and helpful interest on the other continued to 
be of unqualified intimacy until about the year 1905, 
when the situation began to be somewhat altered by an 
unfortunate policy of discrimination against Japanese 
immigrants in California. 

This question has always caused me much concern, 
and the satisfactory solution of it has occupied my 


thought and attention during the past ten years. The 
best way of settling an international trouble is for men 
of both nations to get together and have a frank and 
honest talk, straight from their hearts. Every oppor- 
tunity that has come to me to have personal discussions 
on this matter with Americans I have eagerly seized. 
I did so very extensively when I visited America seven 
years ago as chairman of the Honorary Commercial 
Commission, and even more to this end did I devote my 
energies in last year’s visit. While staying m San 
Francisco, in November, I presented my views on the 
so-called Japanese problem in California on several 
occasions, the most notable of which was at a meeting 
of the Committee on Japanese Relations, which was 
formed about the time of my arrival in America. 

At this meeting I took pains to make it clear that 
the only question outstanding between Japan and Amer- 
ica was the status of Japanese lawfully admitted into 
the country. The question of Japanese immigration 
was no longer under consideration, for that question had 
deen disposed of several years ago by the conclusion of 
the so-called “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” The stipula- 
tions of that compact are being most rigorously enforced 
by the Imperial Government, so that no laborer is under 
any circumstances allowed to leave the country for Amer- 
ica. The object of the agreement is thus nothing less 
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than absolute exclusion of Japanese labor immigration. 
The Japanese people naturally dislike being denied en- 
trance into America, while all races from Europe are 
welcomed with open arms. But the honor of the coun- 
try has been pledged under a solemn agreement, and 
no patriotic Japanese ever dreams of breaking his 
plighted word. Even the jingo press does not demand 
free admission of our labor immigration. So that ques- 
tion has been definitely gotten out of the way, and the 
only cause of complaint en our part is the discrim- 
inatory legislation against Japanese already admitted 
into the Republic. 

I dwell on this point at some length because I have 
often noticed that attempts are made in California to 
confuse the real issue by injecting the immigration 
problem into the controversy, thereby making it appear 
as though Japan were demanding free admission of her 
laborers. Such a presentation of the matter is utterly 
beyond the facts. The Japanese people are not unaware 
of the difficulties which the American Government feels 
in handling this delicate question of the status of the 
Japanese residents of California, and they are gen- 
uinely willing to meet the Americans half way in solv- 
ing it. In this regard it has always been my pleasure 
as well as my earnest effort to take every opportunity to 
advise my fellow-nationals in the United States to con- 
form to all American customs and manners, and, in 
short, to become thoroughly Americanized. 

Along this line I value highly the work of this Com- 
mittee on Japanese Relations, of which I have spoken, 
and I have myself assumed the responsibility ot organ- 
izing in my, own country a similar committee, to co- 
operate with your countrymen for the purpose of con- 
sidering means of making the two nations understand 
each other better, and to investigate adequately the 
salient features of our joint problems. It will also be 
the duty of these two committees to devise ways and 
means of drawing the two countries into closer unity 
in all their relations in the East. 

One of my most pleasant and profitable experiences 
in this last visit to America was a series of informal 
meetings with your labor leaders. Among others, it 
was my good fortune to meet Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, at a 
dinner party given by Mr. Kinji Ushijima (“George 
Shima”), of Berkeley. Besides Mr. Gompers, there was 
also present Mr. Scharrenberg, a very influential local 
labor leader. I had very pleasant conversations with 
Mr. Gompers, whose straightforward and illuminating 
talk on the labor movement in America, its history, its 
aims, etc., was very interesting to me. I also tried to 
acquaint him with my attitude toward labor questions 
and my heartfelt solicitude for the maintenance of close 
friendship between the two nations. He seemed to ap- 
preciate my endeavors in this respect, and at the close 
of the dinner he rose without being asked and spoke for 
fifteen minutes on the subject of the relations between 
Japan and America. He expressed his earnest hope 
that the friendship now existing between the two coun- 
tries would last forever, and otherwise expressed himself 
in a friendly manner about Japan and her people. 
Later on in the evening Mr. Gompers again arose and 
proposed a toast to “friendship between America and 
Japan.” 
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On my return to the coast I met several of these gen- 
tlemen again, and found, as before, that their attitude 
was open and friendly. On this occasion they stated 
positively that their sole opposition to the Japanese 
laborer was an economic one, and that they had no racial 
prejudice whatever. I recall that Mr. McArthur, San 
Francisco Port Commissioner and a well-known labor 
leader, laid special stress on the fact that the injection 
of the racial problem into the question of Japanese im- 
migration was the work of politicians who were exploit- 
ing the whole question for their own purposes. Alto- 
gether these meetings were a distinct success, likely, 
| am confident, to go very far in removing misconcep- 
tions in both countries. 

The relations of Japan and America in regard to the 
development of China was a matter of most interesting 
discussion during my stay in New York, where I had 
many talks with influential men in the field of finance 
and business. It is a pleasure to find how many Amer- 
icans are awakening to the possibilities of investment 
in foreign fields, and particularly in the East. Your 
newly-formed American International Corporation, in- 
spired by Mr. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of 
New York, is especially promising. Let me give assur- 
ance that we Japanese will always sincerely welcome 
the attention of these gentlemen in the foreign mar- 
kets, and, above all, in China. We are vitally inter- 
ested in China, and do not intend to lag behind any 
other nation in the peaceful exploitation of that coun- 
try; but our policy is in no sense exclusive. It is only 
necessary that there be a definite understanding between 
the Japanese and American financiers and business men, 
so that hostile competition may be avoided, competi- 
tion that might well otherwise have most unfortunate 
consequences upon the relations between Japan and the 
(nited States. 

Combination and cooperation are by all means to be 
desired. We are geographically and racially close to the 
Chinese, with whom we have much in common in mat- 
ters of culture, history, and literature. We therefore 
understand the Chinese people better than Americans 
can ever hope to do. Then, again, thirty years’ stren- 
uous endeavors in industrial improvement have provided 
us with a force of fairly efficient experts, foremen, and 
skilled laborers. We can manufacture material needed 
for industrial development. Now all these advantages 
would be at the disposal of Americans if they would co- 
operate with us. The ptacticability of such coopera- 
tion has been abundantly demonstrated in Chosen and 
Japan. In Chosen I am engaged in mining operations 
with a number of Americans, and our relations are most 
satisfactory, and the venture is a success. There are 
also in Japan a few undertakings under joint Japanese 
and American control, which are equally satisfactory 
and successful. It is true that the political relations 
between Japan and China do not happen to be particu- 
larly cordial, but T have no doubt that this is only a 
passing phase, and that China and Japan are bound 
sooner or later to be on a footing of sincere cordiality. 
In any case, the Chinese people are very responsive to 
calls of material interests, so that even now it is very 
easy to organize joint Chinese and Japanese concerns 
for business or industrial purposes. I utilized everv 
opportunity in New York to emphasize the necessity 
of cooperation and friendly understanding between 
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Japanese and American capitalists in China. 1 spoke 
on this subject before a large gathering of influential 
editors and writers. I discussed it in my interviews 
with reporters, and I always referred to it in private 
talks with influential leaders of finance and business. 
[ am glad to say that my views on the matter were for 
the most part agreed to by those with whom I talked. 

The European war has disturbed the political and 
financial balance of all the nations of the world to 
vreater or less extent. When this devastating and un 
natural struggle may end no man may now foresee, but 
there are even now means that may be taken by the 
countries not so definitely drawn into the maelstrom 
to provide for a better condition of international rela 
tions with the war’s close. 

Apart from the question of responsibility for the ori 
vin of the war, it is melancholy to think that after all 
the progress in arts and sciences, and after the inces- 
sant preachings of centuries, the old adage that might 
makes right should still remain in practice the motto 
of leading nations. It should be the duty of every 
right-minded man to endeavor in his special field to 
bring about the restoration of peace and happiness to 
the much-harassed peoples now under arms. In order 
to bring about this most desirable result, we must look 
principally to the people of your great Republic, who 
are so strongly imbued with the sentiments of justice 
and humanity; and I am gratified to know that this 
matter is engaging serious consideration among the 
leaders of thought and affairs in America. The Japa- 
nese, on their part, I am convinced, will be ready to do 
their share in this noble task in the interest of human- 
ity and in maintaining peace in their part of the world. 
United, these two nations will be able to do much in pre- 
venting the recurrence of such disastrous calamities to 
humanity in the future. From this point of view, also, 
we thus see how important it is that there should be 
friendship and good understanding between Japan and 
the Tnited States. 


INSURANCE AGAINST WAR 


By MAC.CORMAC SNOW 


he RECENT conversations about preparedness I have 

more than once been met by the question, “Wouldn’t 

you insure your house against fire 7” 
Would T insure my house against fire ? 


Would I in- 
sure my country against war? The analogy is worthy 
of elaboration. 

There are two ways of insuring a house against fire. 
The first is to fill it with gunpowder, dynamite, lyddite, 
melinite, Roman candles, sky-rockets, and gasoline, and 
then be cautious not to set it off. The second is to select 
a group of capitalists and pay them a premium for their 
counter-promise to pay the financial loss if the house 
burns down. 

A majority of sound business men prefer the second 
method. 

There are two ways of insuring a nation against war. 
The first is to fill it with manufacturers of munitions, 
military officers, and army and navy leagues, and then 
hold them back, if possible. The second is to pay a 
group of capitalists a premium for their promise to stand 
the money cost of any war that may occur. 
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Devotees of superpreparedness make the mistake of 
comparing the second method of insuring a house against 
fire with the first method of insuring a nation against 
war. They treat as exactly alike two totally different 
things. They misapply the rule of three of their school 
books. It is as if they contended that plaster of Paris 
is good because apple pie is. 

Moreover, they misuse the word “insurance.” Insur- 
ance, as I am informed, is intended not to prevent loss, 
but to distribute it among a great many payers of 
premiums, so that the loss to those whose houses are 
burned is minimized. Therefore, when they say, you 
insure your house, why not your country, they set along- 
side of each other, as if analogous, a method of dis- 
tributing loss from fire and an alleged method of pre- 
venting loss from war. 

Although superpreparedness propagandists have been 
guilty of the invention of bad analogy, they have done 
good service, for their analogy can easily be straightened 
out and made illustrative. It is worth while to compare 
the two methods of real insurance outlined above. 

Of course, no group of capitalists is strong enough to 
insure a nation against financial loss from war; but if 
such insurers existed, it is safe to assume that they would 
be guided in some small degree at least by rules which 
conservative fire insurance companies follow. The latter 
shrewdly strive for the prevention of losses, and it seems 
fair to imagine that war insurers would do the same. 
Would an International Board of War Underwriters con- 
tribute heavily to the navy leagues of all of its clients? 
Has anybody heard of the fire underwriters advertising 
the slogan, “Keep plenty of gasoline in the home”? 

Of course, the purpose of high preparedness, as an- 
nounced by all of its advocates except a few Bernhardi’s, 
is to prevent wrongful aggression from without. War 
insurers would realize, however, that as preparedness ad- 
vances, the danger of wrongful aggression from without 
becomes smaller than the danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion from within. Witness the case of Germany be- 
fore the war. For the insured householder to keep in 
his house a revolver and a dozen shells in order to drive 
away persons who may attempt to burn the house down 
may be good practice; but when he deems the revolver 
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insufficient and points rapid-fire guns out of the win- 
dows, and stores hand grenades, shells, and nitro-glycer- 
ine from basement to attic for the same purpose, he need 
not be surprised if his insurance policy is canceled. 

The question of preventing fire losses is also compar- 
able with that of preventing war losses. In each case 
the danger is double—unprincipled conduct from with- 
out and carelessness or impulsiveness from within. Both 
must be guarded against. But the very means of guard- 
ing against the outside menace, namely, firearms and 
munition-makers, are in themselves an inside menace. 
It is easy in each case to exaggerate the external danger 
and underestimate the internal one, because man is ever 
more ready to admit his neighbor’s scoundrelism than 
his own foolishness. 

There is one point at which the analogy between fire 
and war prevention breaks down. The internal peril 
from fire increases noticeably with the increase of fire- 
arms in the house, but the internal peril of war increases 
by leaps and bounds, by geometric progression, with the 
increase of explosive elements in a nation. The man 
who keeps firearms in his house usually recognizes their 
danger and guards especially against it. Every time he 
buys a new gun he increases his precaution. But the 
enlargement of the number of professional soldiers and 
munitions corporations in a nation does not tend in the 
smallest degree to the exercise of additional care against 
using them. On the contrary, by their writings and 
conversation they form the spirit of war, which is really 
nothing less than the disguised desire for its glories and 
profits. The more there are of these classes, the more 
talk there is of a kind which tends doubly to bring closer 
the possibility of war and to increase still more the num- 
ber of war-makers. The same democracy preparing 
against war cannot guard too carefully against turning 
itself into a Chauvinistic powder factory. 

It is well worth while in the discussion of preparedness 
and ultra-preparedness to consider the case of fire insur- 
ance so far as it is applicable and to study the methods 
and regulations of fire underwriters by which they seek 
as far as possible to prevent fires. Such investigation 
cannot but lead to a better understanding of methods 
for preventing war. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


igen Committee on Friendly Relations among For- 
eign Students calls attention to its existence in an 
attractive illustrated folder prepared by its General Sec- 
retary, Charles Dubois Hurrey, 124 East 28th street, 


New York City. The work of this committee is to guide 
the five thousand foreign students in our schools and 
universities into an understanding of the best in this 
country’s ideals and aims. By personal communication 
and through the printed page students of many coun- 
tries are reached, among them Russia, Japan, China, 
India, Armenia, and the South American Republics. 


The Commission of the of Moral 
Progress appears among the many other organizations 
named so optimistically in these desperate times, bring- 
ing itself to public attention in the form of its Bulletin, 
edited by Francois Ruedi, at 3 Jumelles, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Zhe Bulletin is of considerable interest, 


Associations 


containing articles by Henri Roche, Dr. Forel, and M. 
Hodler, of Geneva. Its reappearance is promised “two 
or three times every four months.” 

; The influential Japan Times, commenting upon 
the editorial “More ‘Profitable Patriotism’ ” in the July 
ADVOCATE OF Peace, declares that “the United States 
now has tremendous army and navy programs to carry 
out. The question naturally arises, with a vast amount 
of money rolling into the hands of makers of armament, 
will there not arise in America a second Krupp com- 
pany, with all the sinister power and schemings of the 
original in Germany? Viewed in this light, the world 
cannot but watch with concern the enriching of warlike 
interests in America.” 

, Reports from Mexico City assert that the Consti- 
tutionalist government anticipates early completion of 
its plans to return to its owners the Mexican Railway 
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between Mexico City and Vera Cruz, and regards the 
revolution as practically over. Mints are busy turning 
out coins, and a decree has been issued empowering mili- 
tary and civil commanders to make and enforce laws, 
to reopen the courts, and otherwise to place the country 
on a peace basis. 

. . . The second anniversary of the European war, Au- 
gust 1, 1916, was observed throughout Seandinavia with 
many peace meetings and special church services. ‘Two 
hundred such meetings were held in Denmark and 
nearly three hundred in Sweden. Church bells rang all 
over both countries calling on the people to offer prayer 
for war’s termination. 


... As an outgrowth of the meeting of Mexican and 
American unofficial conferees in Washington in July to 
effect an understanding between the two American re- 
publics, an Inter-American Peace Committee has been 
founded, which is to have dual headquarters, one in an 
old convent in Mexico City, the other in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. The first task of this 
committee will be, it is said, “to make the Mexican revo- 
lution vivid to the people of the United States,” so that 
a more perfect understanding of and sympathy with 
that troubled people may result in mutually helpful 
measures on both sides of the border. 


. Count Michael Karolyi is the leader in a new 
party in Hungary whose object is to effect an immediate 
peace between Hungary and its enemies regardless of 
the consent of Germany or Austria. Count Karolyi 
came to this country in 1914 to arouse sentiment and 
funds for Hungarian independence. 


... The French Socialist party have founded a new 
weekly organ entitled Le Populaire, and issued a mani- 


festo. This latter document asserts the duty of all 
citizens to take up arms in the defense of an invaded 
nation, but declares that French Socialism will “betray 
itself if it supports the government from the moment 
that war ceases to possess a defensive character,” . . 
and “if Germany renounces all intention of annexing 
the soif of France, the war ceases to be a defensive one.” 
It maintains that the Socialists should demand of the 
French government a clear statement of its present 
aims. 

‘ Following the President’s proclamation of two 
days to be set aside as relief days for Armenia and Syria, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has issued the following appeal : 

“To the Churches of Christ in America: 

“In response to the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, appointing Saturday and Sunday, October 21 
and 22, as days for the relief of the suffering Armenian and 
Syrian peoples, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America earnestly urges upon all of the churches 
of the thirty constituent bodies of the Federal Council, and 
upon all Christian people, that Sunday, October 22, be set 
apart for earnest intercession in behalf of our brethren of 
these races. 

“The Federal Council will send to all the pastors of its 
constituency full informational material for use in present- 
ing this great cause to the people, and recommends that con- 
tributions at all the services on this day be secured for dis- 
tribution through the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief.” 

... Announcement has been made by the National 
Academy of Sciences of the establishment of a National 
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Research Council, an organization of the scientific au- 
thorities of educational and research institutions of the 
country in the interests of national defense, an idea 
which the Academy recently submitted to President Wil- 
son and which received his immediate approval. 

“The purpose of the Council,” says the announcement, 
“is to bring into co-operation existing governmental edu- 
cational, industrial, and other research organizations 
with the object of encouraging the investigation of nat- 
ural phenomena, the increased use of scientific research 
in the development of American industries, the employ- 
ment of scientific methods in strengthening the national 
defense, and such other applications of science as will 
promote the national security and welfare.” 


On July 27, Dr. Membrano, Honduran Minister, 
and Acting Secretary of State Polk signed the Bryan- 
Wilson peace treaty between Honduras and the United 
States providing for a year’s discussion of any differ- 
ences between the two countries before hostilities may 
be begun. ‘This treaty is the thirty-first of its kind to be 
ratified between the United States and other world 
powers. 

An international conference of delegates of the 
Socialist parties of nine neutral countries was convened 
at The Hague on July 31. The business of the confer- 
ence includes, first, a manifesto to the Socialist parties of 
the belligerent countries with respect to the establish- 
ment of a durable peace; second, a Dutch proposal re- 
lating to the participation of neutrals in the conclusion 
of peace; third, a Dutch report on the economic war; 
fourth, an American proposal concerning the convoca- 
tion of a plenary assembly of the International Socialis: 
Bureau. 


. At the twenty-second annual conference of the 
Friends’ churches of California, held at Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, in July, a peace resolution introduced by Robert 
C. Root, Pacific Coast Director of the American Peace 
Society, was unanimously adopted, protesting against 
universal military training, but pledging unlimited loy- 
alty to the country aside from military service: 


... The International Army for the Promotion of 
World Peace, recently formed in this country, is an 
organization engaged in giving expression to the wide- 
spread recoil of men and women from the dominant 
militancy that, it declares, “has taken possession of the 
American press and seeks to dominate the legislative 
and executive powers of the United States.” One of the 
methods of this army is to “pair off” the amicable citi- 
zens of one country against another. The circular issued 
from the New York office asserts that “if we cannot stop 
the war we can at least dissolve the standing armies of 
the future. We want America to say, in effect, 
and make plain to other nations the following: “There 
are in America millions of people who have kindred in 
your countries. There are hundreds of thousands ot 
Americans who have friends in your countries. From 
an extensive canvass already made we are confident that 
all these are willing and would, were it necessary, mu- 
tually, man for man and woman for woman, pair for 
peace with their kindred and friends oversea. Further- 
more, our ruler, we are sure, will pair with your rulers, 
our legislators with your legislators, our leaders of opin- 
ion with your leaders of opinion, our masses with your 
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masses. We believe the acceptance of this as a principle 
will aid incalculably the rational solution of interna- 
tional difficulties and establish enduring peace and 
friendship among us. We invite your co-operation.’ ” 


A declaration of the German Socialist party, re- 
cently permitted publication in Vorwdrts, is in the form 
of a manifesto, maintaining that Germany has no plan 
of conquest, expressing the opinion that the moment has 
arrived when the German people should give their free 
and unrestricted opinion concerning national aims and 
the purposes of warfare if continued further, and urging, 
in conclusion, the preparation of a petition demanding 
a peace that will guarantee friendship with other nations 
and protect German integrity, independence, and free- 
dom for economic development. 

With the obvious end of establishing friendlier re- 
lations between Russia and England, a donation of nearly 
$50,000 has recently been given for the creation of a 
chair of Russian language in the University of Bir- 
mingham. 

The posters of the American Union against mili- 
tarism, representing in condensed form the celebrated 
“War against War” exhibit displayed in New York City 
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last May, and subsequently sent on tour throughout the 
country, have been used effectively in many “peace 
booths” at State fairs during the summer, and on other 
occasions of the display of peace propaganda. It is re- 
ported that on the island of Nantucket this exhibit was 
displayed on the front of the Methodist Church during 
the week of August 7. 


“The New Crusader” is the ambitious title of a 


four-page journal recently appearing under the auspices 
of the Committee for the Promotion of Pacifism of 
Nelson. Nelson is a town of some 30,000 inhabitants 
in northern Lancashire, England. Its newly formed 
committee introduces itself as “a body of young men and 
women connected with the churches and Sunday schools 
of this town, who hold what is known as the pacifist view 
of war.” Three reasons for being of The New Crusade 
are given as, first, preparation for the disappointments 
and disillusionments of the after-war period; second. 
helping to assert tolerance and a kindly attitude toward 
England’s enemies after the war; and, third, to bring 
the war party and the non-resisters into relations of 
greater sympathy and understanding. Contributions are 
solicited. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN PEACE 
Socrery. 


D* Tryon, the Director of the New England De- 
partment, spent the month of July at Berthier 
(en haut), Quebec, where he attended the French sum- 
mer school which is conducted by Miss L. Amaron, of 
Washington, D. C. 

During his visit there he made two addresses at the 
Sunday evening meetings of the Good Will Club, a soci- 
ety of working girls of Montreal who have a vacation 
house there. He spoke twice in the Episcopal Church, 
where he addressed audiences made up of local parish- 
ioners, members of the summer school and the club. 
The subjects of these addresses were “A Federated 
World” and “The Friendship of the English-speaking 
peoples,” both of which met with hearty response from 
the people, who were found to hold views in accord with 
the constructive policies of the peace movement. 

On August 27 he spoke at the Methodist Church, Dan- 
vers, and on September 16 he began a lecture and organ- 
ization tour in Vermont and New Hampshire. He was 
scheduled to speak at Brattleboro, Proctor, Concord, and 
Boscawen. 


Cuicaco Peace Society. 


The Chicago Peace Society, in connection with the 
Woman’s Peace Party and the American Union against 
Militarism, held a public meeting in Garfield Park, Chi- 
cago, Sunday, August 6, inst., with a symphony concert 
and several speakers. Unfortunately this meeting fell 
in the period of the terrific hot spell and the attendance 
was not as large as anticipated. The expense of the 
meeting was, however, not great and the societies felt 
justified in the money expended. The Chicago Peace 
Society has expended most of its energy this past month 
on working up the details of its membership and finan- 


cial campaigns which it expects to launch actively early 
in the fall. Secretary Townsend has been in correspond- 
ence with Doctors Frederick Lynch and Sidney L. Gu- 
lick relative to carrying out a peace program in connec- 
tion with the churches in Chicago this fall and winter, 
which the Chicago Peace Society will carry forward. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE 
Societies. 


The secretary, Mr. Robert C. Root, has had the oppor- 
tunity of co-operating to a large extent with Dr. E. Guy 
Talbott, of the California State Church Federation, in 
special efforts against the Chamberlain bill. Many hun- 
dred copies of “Waste of War” and “Twelve Objections 
to Military Training,” prepared by the secretary, have 
been distributed. He has also been of considerable ‘as- 
sistance to the Bureau of Public Discussion of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division of the University of Califor- 
nia, assisting in the preparation of a table of references 
on international questions. Anti-military measures in 
San Francisco have been materially hindered by the 
unfavorable impression created by the bomb explosion 
at the time of the preparedness parade in that city. 


MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Society, July 10, a resolution was 
presented by Dr. Edward J. Brown, of Minneapolis, de- 
claring that “we are of the opinion that industrial jus- 
tice at home and international freedomn of communica- 
tion and exchanges are important means for securing 
universal peace.” After lengthy discussion, the resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Society. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Secretary Haskins, of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, has addressed meetings during the summer at 
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Cotuit, Sandwich, Sharon, Danvers, and Mansfield. 
The stereopticon lecture furnished by the Society has 
been used at recent meetings at Leicester, Hubbardston, 
Pepperell, Lanesboro, West Brookfield, East Long- 
meadow, and Sudbury. 


CuurcH PEACE UNION. 


The $1,000 annual prize offered by the union for 
essays on subjects relating to peace has been awarded 
for this year to Dr. Washington Gladden, well-known 
author and clergyman, for his essay, “The Forks of the 
Road.” This essay is published at 50 cents, and may 
be obtained on application to the American Peace 
Society. 

AMERICAN ScHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


At the annual meeting of the league in New York in 
July three high-school boys, selected as the result of an 
essay contest in New York City, delivered orations on 
the “Influence of the United States in the Adoption of 
a Plan for Permanent Peace.” The winners were: 
Louis Jacobs, of the High School of Commerce ; Samuel 
Saretsky, of De Witt Clinton High School, and Harry 
Bodin, of Morris High School. 


Tue Prace Society, London. 


The annual report of this society, founded in 1816, 
covers the activities of the society for the year 1915. It 
includes accounts of the various meetings held during 
the year, literature issued, and the progress of the affil- 
iated organizations in Australia, France, Germany, and 
Japan. 


AMERICAN NEUTRAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


At a conference recently granted by President Wilson 
the committee presented their plan for an official con- 
ference of all neutral nations for the purpose of dis- 
cussing mutual interests as affected by the war, upon 
which should be based international action tending to 
prevent war in the future. The President’s reply is not 
disclosed. Those who addressed the President for the 
committee were: Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke 
College; Dr. David Starr Jordan, and Professor Fisher. 
Other members of the committee at the White House 
were the chairman, Hamilton Holt: Dr. Samuel Dutton, 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, Prof. Emily Greene Balch, Bishop 
Benjamin Brooster, Philander P. Claxton, Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, B. W. Huebsch, Dr. John H. Kellogg, Prof. 
A. U. Pope, Lella Faye Secor, Rebecca Shelly, Frederick 
Starr, Mrs. Henry Villard, and Amos P. Wilder. 


Peace COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 
oF FRIENDS. 


In a leaflet entitled “A Program of Constructive 
Peace” the committee urges the insufficiency of a pro- 
gram of maintenance of peace that places sole reliance 
on arms. “In the hearts of thousands of American men 
and women there is a growing desire that the United 
States should seek another and a surer defense.” On 
this ground the committee puts forth its program for 
the creation by act of Congress of two commissions to 
regulate laws on Oriental Relations and on Immigra- 
tion. This plan recommends also that it be “the con- 
stant effort of our government to co-operate with the 
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Mexican people on the basis of service and forbearance,” 
and declares that “the teacher, the engineer, and the 
physician have it in their power to solve forever the 
Mexican problem.” The fourth section of the plan 
urges organization for world peace, wherein “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States participate in the forma- 
tion of a League of Nations whose object shall be to 
make future wars increasingly improbable, and finally 
impossible, by the establishment of international courts 
of justice and councils of conciliation that shall hear and 
adjudicate all differences between nations, and the sub- 
stitution of international pressure, economic and moral, 
for the present military system.” 

The second annual Pocono Manor Peace Conference 
is reported-as devoting “a minimum of expatiation to 
the horrors of war and a maximum of consideration to 
the most feasible means for making another great war 
difficult, if not impossible.” The conference, held under 
the auspices of the Peace Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, September 8 to 10, was ad- 
dressed by Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, secretary 
of the Woman’s Peace Party; T. Raeburn White, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, 
and Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, of Providence. The vari- 


ous meetings were held under the direction of John B. 
Garrett and Francis R. Taylor, of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


Retigious Society oF FRIENpDs. 


At a conference of Friends in the United States and 
Canada, called at Cape May, N. J., July 6 to 13, a 
“Declaration for Constructive Peace” was adopted, call- 
ing upon the citizens of every religious belief of both 
countries “to refrain from constraining the consciences 
and conscripting the bodies and minds of men or chil- 
dren by imposing upon them compulsory military train- 
ing to prevent the enactment of any censorship 
of the press or any limitation upon freedom of speech in 
the interests of alleged military efficiency . . . to 
strive whole-heartedly for the establishment of genuine 
international peace and justice by means of that judicial 
system which was outlined by William Penn,” . . . 
and calling on all legislators “to endeavor in singleness 
of purpose and in purity of heart to learn and to obey 
the will of God in their action on military proposals and 
on the constructive peace program of our time.” 


NortH CAROLINA FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and nineteenth session of the 
North Carolina Friends’ Yearly Meeting, held at Guil- 
ford College, N. C., July 9-14, was in many respects a 
notable gathering, both in the attendance, which was 
very large, and in the deep spiritual tone pervading all 
the sittings. 

The whole history of Quakerism is an earnest protest 
against war and a recognition of other powers than that 
of physical force for settling all disputes, whether by 
individuals or nations; nor have they refused to endure 
the loss of property, and even of life itself, in maintain- 
ing their principles. Nor are they now forsaking their 
landmarks, though the greatest war of the ages is fiercely 
raging. This was seen in the special communications 
sent to this gathering from London, Dublin, Canada, 
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and Philadelphia. In connection with the last-named, 
it may be well to note that relations between the Phila- 
delphia and North Carolina Yearly Meetings had long 
since been broken off, and that for a period of sixty-four 
years no communication had been exchanged by these 
bodies; but now, when the war cloud is hanging heavily 
over the world, the cry against war is a united cry and 
the silence of decades is broken. 

The London epistle was one of the most remarkable 
ever presented to any gathering of people assembled in 
any land or at any time in human history. While fully 
realizing the claims that any nation can have upon its 
subjects, feeling acutely the horrors of the present war, 
and knowing the sufferings of their own people, yet 
there was not a word of complaint, 0 r an expression of 
hatred or even of bitterness; but the consciousness that 
the nations at war had lost their way and forgotten God, 
regardless of the ‘claims of brotherhood, and they must 
needs find their way back to God before peace can be 
established. It was with pain and much sorrow that 
they looked upon the United States hastening into a 
military preparedness, believing that whatsoever a na- 
tion soweth that shall it also reap. 

The North Carolina Peace Society was well 
sented. Its president, J. H. Southgate, Esq., of Dur- 
ham, delivered a oe address. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. J. J. Hall, who spoke for the American 
Peace Society <s “made an appeal for membership in 
the North Carolina Division. These speeches were well 
received, as many delegates arose and expressed their 
hearty agreement thereto. Dr. L. L. Hobbs, clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting, and virtually its presiding officer, 
who is the secretary of the North Carolina Peace So- 
ciety and was for twenty-seven years president of Guil- 
ford College, took an earnest share in the conference. 
Letters, petitions, and speeches were made during the 
second morning of the session. The Yearly Meeting ex- 
pressed itself with nce uncertain sound against the evil 
of war. Some forty joined the American Peace Society, 
and in a special business meeting the North Carolina 
Peace Society fully indorsed the changes made in the 
Constitution of the American Peace Society. 


repre- 


New York YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


In New York State, where conscription and military 
training in schools already exist, New York Friends, in 
their recent Yearly Meeting at Poughkeepsie, agitated 
strongly against the so-called “Bloody Five” military 
and compulsion bills. Says one who reports this con- 
ference: “Friends were urged to refuse to submit their 
children to the authority of the military officers who 
were to be in charge of the training camps. They were 
also urged to be active in anti-military organizations, 
and to make Friends’ meeting-houses centers of opposi- 
tion to the militaristic spirit and all warlike prepara- 
tion. Furthermore, it was taken for granted that they 
would remember their historic testimony against war, 
and refuse to comply with any attempt to compel their 
personal service. Hand-bills in bold-face type, distrib- 
uted at the meeting, declared ‘Quakerism outlawed,’ and 
that ‘Prussian militarism has conquered American de- 
mocracy in New York State.” The recommendations 
for opposition to the new military laws were embodied 
in resolutions.” 
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ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION. 


AMERICAN 


Co-operating with the Carnegie Endowment, the 
association is perfecting arrangements for courses of in- 
struction in Latin-American Affairs, Spanish Language 
and Literature, International Law, International Rela- 
tions, and American Diplomacy. It has also been en- 
gaged with the International Polity clubs in their con- 
ference held in Cleveland in July, at which Mr. Suh Hu. 
a student of Cornell and Columbia, was awarded the 
prize of $100 for his essay on the work of the clubs. 
Thirty-six hundred members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States have been put upon the 
association’s mailing list, through the co-operation of 
the Chamber. The Pan American Division has been 
engaged in translating a set of standard American works 
into Spanish for distribution in South America. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 


There appears, somewhat tardily, under the date 
“1916,” the report of the general secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for ‘the first year of the war, de- 
livered at the Interparliamentary Council in Christiania 
in February, 1916. It contains valuable statistics of the 
organization and representation of the Union, financial 
report, list of publications, information regarding the 
activities of the Union during the war, and the program 
for 1916. The last-named is, in brief, as follows: 1. 
Maintenance of the Union’s relations with the national 
groups and advancement of the cause of the Union. 2. 
The preparation of an abstract on constitutional policies 
for reference to the departments of foreign affairs in the 
principal countries of Europe, and the collection and 
editing of all documents relative to the history of the 
Union, including the preparation of the Union’s propa- 
‘_- in the German, English, and French languages. 

The preparation of a record of the events of the war 
as s they may be related to the purposes of the Union. 
The publications of the Union may be obtained from 
Misch and Thron, 126 rue Royale, Brusselles, Belgium, 
or at the temporary address of the Union, Smestad, V. 
Aker, Norway. : 

Woman’s Peace Parry. 


Minneapolis Branch. 


A Peace Booth for the free distribution of literature 
promoting internationalism was a popular feature in the 
Hall of Fame at the Minnesota State Fair for the week 


of September 4 to 9. Thousands of pamphlets and leaf- 
lets received from the American Peace Society and other 
of the principal peace organizations were given to those 
interested. The large graphic cartoons issued by the 
American Union against militarism, illustrative of the 
demands of war in money and men, were used to deco- 
rate the booth. A number of Minneapolis flour sacks 
embroidered by Belgians in return for flour sent to re- 
lieve their stricken population were also exhibited. On 
a 10-foot screen pictures of many noted pacifists were 
mounted. In connection with this display addresses 
were delivered by Hon. W. G. Calderwood, Jenkin Lloyd 
Rev. S. L. Haworth, Miss Mary E. Barbour, of 
Angeles, and others. 


Jones, 
Los 
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Massachusetts Branch. 


A dodger entitled “Who is to Foot the Bills?” was 
prepared and distributed widely before the passage of 
the military and naval appropriation bills, giving sig- 
nificant facts and figures, instructions to those inter- 
ested in holding up or modifying these acts, and a list 
of the Senators and Representatives to be approached 
relative to them. Among small leaflets widely issued is 
“Constructive Preparedness,” as follows: An Interna- 
tional Court, an International Council of Conciliation, 
a joint boycott against any nation that makes war with- 
out submitting its case, an International Congress. For 
distribution also is a copy of a letter from a resident of 
Mexico, detailing the reasons against intervention, con- 
cluding with the paragraph: “It is ridiculous to say that 
‘Mexico has no government.’ It would be more truthful 
to say that ‘the present Mexican Government is not ac- 
ceptable to certain foreign interests.’ It will never give 
to them the concessions that Diaz gave to them at the 
expense of the Mexican people.” 





JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is cailed “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE EpITor. 


R. SIMEON STRUNSKY, in the New York Evening 
Post, rises to comment upon a well-known Amer- 
ican quack remedy, as follows: 

“When it is a question of our children, no parent in 
the world is as sensible of his obligation to his children 
as the American parent or as eager to find some one to 
perform that obligation for him. 

The old-fashioned way would be to forbid your little 
ones to stuff themselves on ice-cream cones; but eur 
modern system calls for two lectures a week by the 
school physician on the sanitation of the body, with 
special emphasis on the digestive process, illustrated by 
stereopticon slides and moving pictures. Obviously the 
only way to teach your boy self-control and respect for 
his elders is to have the Government lick the boy for you. 
It doesn’t make out a bad case for compulsory military 
training, but the systems should be extended so as to 
embrace the ice-cream habit. Especially when you con- 
sider that the two evils are probably very closely related. 
A consistent diet of nut sundaes and ice-cream cones is 
apt to undermine the most robust sentiment of filial 
obedience and respect. 

Only I imagine that the Kaiser and the General Staff 
must smile now and then as they glance through our 
newspaper headlines. I mean when they read in one 
column that Prussian militarism is the enemy of civiliza- 
tion and democracy, and when they read in another 
column that America wants compulsory military service 
to teach a boy to say “Yes, sir,” and not to whistle at the 
breakfast table. “The difference between Prussian mili- 
tarism and American democracy is apparently this, my 
dear Hindenburg,” says the Kaiser. “You and I want 
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militarism in order to destroy the British Empire, t» 
conquer Africa for German colonists, to extend German 
civilization in the Orient, but Governor Whitman needs 
compulsory military service to cure American boys of 
the cigarette habit. You know, of course, that polities 
in America are in a bad way because the decent citizen 
is too tired to run the government and leaves it to the 
Now, universal military drill will give the tired 
business man the sort of civic bracer he fails to get out 
of golf. If we have a dozen problems, we look for a 
dozen solutions. Over there they get one big device that 
solves everything—military service, or eugenics, or boy 
scouts, or sex-education.” There is an obvious economy 
in having one cure for everything from toothache to 
fatty degeneration of the Monroe Doctrine. It 
easy to apply and so easy to discard.” 


bosses, 


Is SO 


Military Training. 


I can hardly conceive of a more threatening ill for 
our country than the introduction of military training 
in our public schools. The statement that it heed not 
encourage militarism is absurd, for you can no more 
have military training without developing a military 
mind than you can pour ink into water and not discolor 
the water. The threatened evil is far-reaching, inas- 
much as its suecess would place the hand of militarism 
upon every boy in the land. The purpose 
throughout the United States compulsory education is 
in itself a great and worthy end—if that were the end— 
but to couple with it compulsory military training means 
nothing less than to militarize the nation. There is not 
an advantage claimed for it but what can be obtained 
by other and better methods. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium is better for physical culture; good rules and regu- 
lations wisely applied will secure discipline; able lec- 
tures on great national events, past and present, will 
keep the fire of patriotism burning, while the constant 
inculeation of high ideals will aid much in producing 
superb character. Nor should we overlook the moral 
and spiritual phase of the question. Shall we raise a 
race to believe that might, rather than right, should 
rule; that force, though it should express itself in human 
slaughter, is more necessary than international law and 
justice? The public schools have our boys at their most 
impressionable age; war permits deception, cruelty, de- 
struction and death, and as you cannot separate these 
from militarism, neither can you separate militarism 
from military training. What are we training for—a 
nation of men of noble impulses that will lead the world 
along paths of peace and happiness, or a nation of bar- 
barians, veneered it may be by modernism, but following 
the way of blood and greed as the nations that have gone 
before? Let us halt before we follow in their wake. 

J.J. HA. 


to secure 


ATLANTA, GA, 


To the general discussion of the evils of war Dr. 
Frank Crane adds a new note, appearing, in one of his 


copyrighted articles, as Devil’s Advocate. Here he 
points out that a truly shrewd and sensible devil does 
not attempt to secure souls through the evil in their 
natures, but through the good in them. In a paper 
entitled “If I Were the Devil” he declares: 
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“Tf I were the Devil I would be not only cruel and 
wicked, but I would be exceeding cunning, by so much 
as the gods exceed men. I would know that men do not 
love to do things because they are bad, but only because 
they have persuaded themselves that those things are 
good. Hence I would not waste time trying to pervert 
men’s conscience, but I would twist their reason, estop 
and becloud their intelligence, so that in doing the most 
hideous and hateful business they would “verily think 
they did God’s service.” 

The most delightful condition, to me as the Devil, 
into which I could possibly throw mankind is war. 
Here, and here alone, every one of my instincts have 
full scope and satisfaction. Here is the destruction of 
human beings carried on with every accompaniment of 
diabolism. Here they are the Devil’s own true children, 
and farthest from being children of my enemy, the 
Most High. Here is murder, not the cheap and shame- 
faced knifing or shooting by the drunken thug in some 
dark alley, but murder beautiful, magnificent, where a 
thousand men are dismembered by one salvo, or lie 
quivering and shrieking on the ground after a charge; 
where trenches swarm with human creatures going mad 
with noise and terror, sitting with gangrened wounds 
in muddy water, suffocated with the stink of their dead 
companions, fly-blown and maggot-eaten by their side, 
or falling asleep from exhaustion while my rats eat their 
living cheeks and lips. 

Oh, war is a sweet feast to me, and I certainly laugh 
loud and long at my old enemy, the Almighty, to think 
how his boasted goodness and wisdom have collapsed. 

Add to murder the cruelty of vain and petty officers 
driving their men into sure destruction, and horrors of 
the civilians hunted from their homes, shot down at 
their own thresholds or burned alive in the fire of their 
own goods, and the old women brained for sheer devil- 
try, and the nameless crimes committed upon the young 
women, and their children stamped out by military heel 
like scampering mice; and over all the blare of un- 
checked hate, the sound of blasphemy, the ribald songs 
of the raging war-men, the futile prayers smashed by 
mailed fists upon the palsied mouths that utter them, 
the whole hoarse rattle and roar swinging up in a majes- 
tic orchestration and hallelujah chorus worthy of hell’s 
gala day. 

And I would make men do this from the best and 
highest motives they have; they should talk of religion 
and duty to God, and of devotion to the fatherland, and 
of heroism and nobleness, and—ha, ha!—those who de- 
cline to engage in this welter should be shamed and 
called cowards and weaklings and public enemies. And 
I would so manipulate government that men would en- 
gage in this reek of fury for no reason at all. A few 
diplomats would dupe the people into it. I would ut- 
terly kill off all common sense, and reason, and intelli- 
gence, so that men could not possibly come together 
peaceably and adjust their differences. I would raise 
such a cloud of race-hate, national vanity, military pres- 
tige, perverted patriotism, and mob-madness that no 
man could see the counsels of wisdom or humanity. I 
would glorify all this diabolism of destruction with the 
utmost enthusiasm, bands playing, men singing, priests 
and preachers telling them how they were serving Jesus, 
statesmen vaunting the bravery and manliness of the 
murderers, women adoring them and praying for them, 
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and little children standing by admiring their gay uni- 
forms. 

I would confine all the joy and efficiency of team-play 
to war, and make men compete in sordid individualism 
in times of peace. I would make men look upon all this 
useless, wholesale murder as practical, and regard every 
effort to substitute intelligent co-operation as Utopian, 
the vagary of theorists, the mewling of mollycoddles. I 
would have wise men speak of war as rescuing idealism, 
and saving nations from the rot of materialism, and per- 
suade them it is a necessity, and that wars must always 
be because it is “human” nature. And all this I 
would strengthen and solidify by tradition and custom, 
making the whole inertia of the race to assist me in its 
spoiling. 

This I would do, if I were the Devil. Still, I do not 
think I could do it half so well, after all, as Beelzebub 
himself is now doing it.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


GENTLEMEN: To my mind there are two kinds of 
preparedness advocates—those who make money out of 
war and preparedness for war, and are therefore in the 
game as a business, and the generally misled general 
public. With the former there is no use arguing, and 
the only way to touch them and make them less radical 
“patriots,” as they call themselves, is by taking the 
profit out of war and preparedness for war. 

The other kind, viz., the general public, is a harder 
nut to crack. They have been so much aroused and 
excited by the propaganda of the militarists, the afore- 
said patriots, that they come to the conclusion that only 
he can be a real patriot and really love his country who 
believes in the theory that compulsion of other nations 
to believe as we do is the proper course to pursue. 

Our worthy friend who contributed to the July issue 
of the ApvocaTE oF Peace, and who signed as “Dis- 
gusted,” is apparently of the latter type. He has no 
patience with those advocating arbitration and delibera- 
tion, and believes that pacifists are an insult to red- 
blooded Americanism. If red-blooded Americanism 
means advocating and supporting disputes, then I don’t 
want to be an American. Fortunately, however, real 
Americanism stands for higher things, and the real 
enemy of righteousness, freedom, personal liberty, etc., 
as Americanism is often defined, is the very maniac who 
is using these terms in order to make his bloody and 
murderous policy easier to swallow. 

I am convinced that if our correspondent had care- 
fully read the pamphlet “Preparedness Parades” with 
an unprejudiced mind he would not have written the 
silly letter that he did. A Rea Patriot. 


DENTON, TEXAS, 


Sir: The August number of the ADvocaTE OF PEACE 
has been read with pleasure. “Our Duty to Mexico” is 
very opportune. Copies ought to be sent to the Mexican 
border. Our soldiers there are at leisure, and could 
while away their time by reading your very worthy 
magazine. That distracted country must be treated 
with much consideration. A man rising from his bed 
of sickness is not yet to be treated as he will be when he 
has entirely recovered. Mexico is yet in delirium. If 
we are perfectly healthy we shall know how to treat it. 

RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 
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| AM FOR WAR! 


M rR. HAMLIN GARLAND’s poem, which we happened to run across in the New York World, inspires us. 
Indeed, the more we read it the more we agree with Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, editor of Current Opinion, who 
says of it that “there is a philosophy here expressed that grows more and more significant as you reflect upon 


it.” 
just how. 


So impressed and inspired are we by this classic that we, too, want to write a poem. 
So at our request Mr. A. R. Ascal, the well-known writer, has submitted a companion piece for Mr. 


But we don’t know 


Garland’s verses, which, with due apologies to Mr. Garland, we are pleased to present to our readers.—THE 


EDITORS. 
THE LURE OF THE BUGLE. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


AM for war. 
Here every day I lead a cow to field 
And, after, grunt at lifting stones upon a wall. 
Each eve I bring the stupid beast to byre, 
And milk, and eat, and go to sweaty bed, 
To rise at dawn-light to another round— 
I am for war! 


I am for war! 
With soldiering would come a handsome suit 
And comradeship with those who laugh and sing. 
Far countries I would see, and I would hear 
The caroling of bugles and the voice of guns, 
Whilst here is only baw] of bulls and cluck of hens— 
I am for war. 


I am for war. 
I’m tired of pitching endless piles of dung. 
My soul demands a change—I’m not afraid !— 
Let death confront me on the field of fight— 
Better die so than on a filthy cot 
At close of this my senseless petty life— 

IT am for war. 


T.am for war. 
My brothers lead their troops in storied lands, 
Whilst I root here a dirty pig in pen, 
‘Longing to be of those who grind the walls 
Of distant cities into dusty heaps. 
That Death is there I know full well—but 
I am for war. 


I am for war. 
All men must die. Some fall in factories of wool, 
Some faint in foundries under molten steel, 
Some in foul mines deep-buried in the dark, 
But most, like me, in stinking servitude to swine. 
All, all, must die at last, and so— 

IT am for war! 


I am for war. 
Perhaps in some far-shining distant town 
It may befall that women, strange and fair, 
Will turn to me, a captain in command, 
And plead for mercy with uplifted palms; 
And I will rescue them and shelter them— 
My voice is for war! 


THE LURE OF SEVERAL THINGS. 
By A. R. ASCAL. 


AM for arson. 
Here every day I lead a cow to field 
And, after, grunt at lifting stones upon a wall. 
Each eve I bring the stupid beast to byre, 
And milk, and eat, and go to sweaty bed, 
To rise at dawn-light to another round— 
I am for arson! 


I am for forgery. 
With profitable crime come handsome clothes 
And comradeship with those who reel in wealth. 
Great cities I would see, and I would know 
The thrill of master cleverness and praise— 
While here is only dirty tasks and vile abuse— 
I am for forgery! 


I am for burglary. 
I’m tired of pitching endless piles of dung. 
My soul demands a change—I’m not afraid !— 
Let law confront me in a safety vault— 
Better serve time than in a hovel here 
Serve out the sentence of my senseless life— 
I am for burglary! 


I am for dope. 

My brothers dream of beauties fairy-like, 

Whilst I root here a dirty pig in pen, 

Longing to be of thase who hit the pipe 

In distant unexplored Bohemias. 

That Death lurks in it, that I know full well—but 
I am for dope! 


I am for murder. 
All men must die. Some fall in factories of wool, 
Some faint in foundries under molten steel, 
Some in foul mines deep-buried in the dark, 
But most, like me, in stinking servitude to swine. 
All, all, must die at last, and so— 

I am for murder! 


I am for rape. 
Perhaps in some far-shining distant town 
It might befall that women, strange and fair, 
Would turn to me, the master of their fate, 
And plead for mercy with uplifted palms; 
And would I rescue them and shelter them?— 
I am for rape! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New Wars for Old. By John Haynes Holmes. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. 1916. 350 p., with bibliography 
and index. $1.50. 

The dominant characteristic of this book is its honesty. Dr. 
Holmes undertakes the difficult task of proving unanswerably 
the efficacy of love in national and international dealings, 
and of pointing out the practicable application of this doctrine. 
But the reader is met with no begging of the question, no 
evasion of exasperating “practical” arguments, no shirking 
of the obligation of proving the point up to the hilt and be- 
yond. There is nothing specious here, and yet neither is 
there aught that fails to ring true to the highest possible 
conception of the doctrine of Christ Himself. The fire and 


passion of the writer’s eloquence, and no less the tough fibre 
of his inexorable logic, must leave their impression upon the 
most skeptical. This is red-blooded pacifism. It is safe to 
say that no one, whatever the color of his beliefs, can read 
and forget Dr. Holmes’ chapter on the “Practicability of Non- 
resistance.” 


The Macmillan Com- 
A dramatic poem 


The Acorn-Planters. By Jack London. 
pany, New York. 1916. 84p. 75 cts. 
cast in two scenes, prolog, and epilog. 

The most remarkable feature of this little book is that it is 
written by Jack London. We have heard of late of the “red- 
blooded men” doing many strange things, but Mr. London 
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(and who shall doubt his fitness for that category?) is the 
first that we have met so far to write a peace drama. We 
are brought to the conclusion that the red blood of Mr. Lon- 
don is not the same fluid as that which seethes in the veins 
of the “universal service” jingo. The most regrettable fea- 
ture of the book is that the author has chosen to leave the 
field of his best literary efforts and to attempt here the un- 
familiar. “The Acorn-Planters” is a fine presentment of the 
old truth that “they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword,” but it is far from excellent verse. The author’s choice 
of this alien medium of expression denotes a spirit of rever- 
ence for his subject, and as such it is commendable; but the 
result lacks much of the Londonesque force that one wouid 
expect to find. Why the subject of peace must be presented 
“classically,” ponderously, or stodgily, only those can explain 
who so attempt it. 


The Diplomatic Background of the War. By Charles Scy- 
mour, Ph.D. Yale University Press. New Haven, Conn. 
1916. 311 p., with bibliography and index. $2.00. 

There is joy in reading the words of a man who is not 
afraid of fundamentals, nor too indolent to seek them out. 
To this pleasure Professor Seymour treats his reader with 
delightful frequency. On picking up any of the many resumés 
of events leading up to the European War, one instinctively 
first flutters the pages to discover whom the particular author 
is holding up to blame. In this case it is Germany, but be- 
fore the reader has, in weariness, turned the book aside. he 


is attracted by this statement: “Not that German policy was - 


more aggressive or more nationally selfish than that of other 
States; but that simply by her entrance (in 1871) into the 
circle of great nations and by her extraordinary growth, new 
elements were introduced into the diplomatic situation, which 
were destined to result inevitably in conflict.” Not “Deut- 
schtum,” nor Junkerism, then, but Germany’s actual exist- 
ence in crowded Europe, is claimed as the true cause. The 
succeeding pages do not fall below the measure of expectancy 
such a statement arouses. Of especial interest are the 


several chapters devoted to the Balkan cauldron, in which 


many of the poisons of this war were brewing years ago. 
The sketch of the career of Venizelos, the hero of the hour in 
Jreece, is of particular interest just at this moment. Most 
valuable, however, is the author’s conclusion that war is not 
made by leaders, by artificially bred hatreds, by petty mis- 
understandings and secret chicanery, but is in the long run 
the result of more gigantic forces the action of which may be 
studied and their course predicted. This is a lesson that all 
must learn, who hope to secure peace for the human family. 


England and Germany, 1740-1914. By Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt, M.A., Ph.D. Princeton University Press, 
Prineeton, N. J. 1916. 524 p., with appendix, index, and 
maps. $2.00. 

Here is expended a wealth of industry, of devoted par- 
ticularity, and studied impartiality, and to those who have 
sought an exhaustive explanation of the growth of hostility 
between Germany and England, once best of friends, this 
book should prove a most welcome compendium. Mr. Schmitt 
himself regards this work as both a labor of love for his 
adopted country and as the liquidation of an obligation. 
Making the acquaintance of England as a Rhodes scholar, he 
has amply fulfilled the purpose of the great engineer who 
founded these scholarships in the unbiased understanding of 
both countries thus gained, which has served .to inspire the 
writing of the present volume. Were it not for the feeling 
that the private quarrel of England and Germany plays a 
relatively small part in the present world crisis, one could 
well award unlimited praise to the writer’s endeavor. 


By Romain Rolland. The Open Court 


Above the Battle. 
192 p., with notes and 


Publishing Company, Chicago. 
index. 1916. $1.00. 

The American reader owes a debt to C. K. Ogden, editor of 
The Cambridge Magazine, for the difficult task of collection 
of these scattered essays and for his tactful and sympathetic 
translation of them. They represent the outspoken (and con- 
sequently heavily censored) opinions of one of the few men 
in Europe who, as the translator says, “has stood the test” of 
the tempest of war. With a few of them we are already 
familiar, such as the letter to Gerhart Hauptmann on the 
destruction of Louvain. Others, such as “Inter Armas Cari- 
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tas” and “The Idols,” need to be even more widely read in 
this country. Nor is his “Appeal to the Intellectuals of All 
Nations” inappropriate for our reading, for we, too, have had 
our experiences with intellectuals whose intellects have been 
stricken with the war-fever. The title essay is a strong plea 
for Christian brotherhood among men, which will perhaps be 
given the hearing it deserves when the din of fighting is past. 
“For the finer spirits of Europe,” cries Rolland, unheard, 
“there are two dwelling-places: our earthly fatherland, and 
that other City of God. Of the one we are the guests, of the 
other the builders.” 


Les Problémes Internationux et la Guerre. By Paul Otlet. 
Librairie Kundig, 4, rue du Rhone, Geneva, Switzerland. 
593 p. 1916. Fes. 8.00. 

An exhaustive examination into the international problems 
that underlie the war. M. Otlet analyzes these comprehen- 
sively as historical, geographical, social, ethnological, eco- 
nomic, cultural, moral, judicial, and political. The last third 
of this book is devoted to a discussion of the conditions and 
possibilites of a Society of Nations. The essence of these 
chapters may be found on another page, in the “Otlet 
Charter.” as transalted by Denys P. Myers. 


The Dangers of Half-Preparedness. By Norman Angell. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 129 p. 1916. 50 cts. 

Half-preparedness is military preparedness without a 
foreign policy which is clearly and distinctly understood by 
other nations. Mr. Angell has nothing to say against the 
kind of “preparedness” that is urged in this country, save 
that it is insufficient. “If America had a clear policy, was 
evidently standing for a clear international purpose, which 
we could see pretty plainly would give us national security, I, 
for one, would not mind how much military and naval power 
she had; and I do not believe most pacifists would mind, 
either.” Mr. Angell, in effect, urges that we be prepared for 
something, a definite thing. rather than for anything—or 
nothing. There is much pith in this revision of his address 
delivered in Washington, D. C.. last February. The author’s 
mastery of emphasis by understatement is a delight to the 
reader, aside from the point of the discourse. Certain 
phrases, too, are unforgettable, as: “Everybody would lose 
his temper and call it patriotism ;” “you will have to think as 
well as to get angry ;” “I do not want to be irreverent, but 
to be plain and direct: the truth is that all of us, in our 
hearts, think that on this matter” (universal brotherhood) 
“Jesus Christ was a hopeless crank who did not know what 
He was talking about.” The “danger” in our insufficient 
preparation for peace Mr. Angell takes to be that, unless we 
do work out a definite foreign policy and live up to it. we are 
headed for certain and inevitable war. no matter of what size 
our armament. 


The Hague Court Reports. Published by Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law. Oxford University Press. I-CXI, 664 p. 1916. 

This invaluable work, edited with an introduction by James 
Brown Scott. comprises the Awards, accompanied by Syllabi, 
the Agreements for Arbitration, and cther documents in each 
case submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration and to 
commissions of inquiry under the provisions of the Conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907 for the. Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes. One wishing for accurate information re- 
specting the sixteen cases which have come before the tri- 
bunals of the Permanent Court will need this book. The 

Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 for the Pacific Settle- 

ment of International Disputes are run in their original texts 

in parallel columns; the same is also true of the official 
translations. Reproductions of a number of original maps 
add greatly to the value of the text. 


The British Empire, A Scheme of Study. Issued as Pamphlet 
6 of the “Aids to Study” series, by the Council for the 
Study of International Relations, 1, Central Buildings, 
Westminster, S.W., England. 44 p. 1916. 34d. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson on War. With a preface by Henry 
Ford. Copyright, 1916, by Emilie Hapgood. This is the 
address Mr. Emerson delivered before the American 
Peace Society in 18388. Copies procurable from the 
American News Company, 11 Park Place, New York City. 
15 cents. 
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bill poster paper, suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
They can be effectively shown in office windows, an empty store, a school, a library, 


up for temporary use. 


War Against War 
Cartoons 


“Seeing is Believing” 


5,000 to 10,000 people a day came 
to see the War Against War Exhibit 
in New York last May. This Ex- 
hibit set forth graphically and picto- 
rially the stupidity and futility of 
the whole war system. ‘Those who 
saw it never forgot it. I[t was so 
simple a child could understand it, 
so comprehensive it made the idea of 
world organization seem a practica- 
ble reality. 

The original War Against War Ex- 
hibit, which cost several thousand 
dollars to produce, Aas now been re- 
produced in poster form by the Ameri- 
ean Union Against Militarism, and 
can be secured complete for $8.00 
(transportation included). 

The exhibit consists of 23 panels (3 


by 5 ft.) and seven cartoons (2 by 3 ft. 


meeting halls, or ov bil/boards for ** the man on the street.’’, 


WE RECOMMEND IT FOR THE* IMMEDIATE USE 











a 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


We have already 


|. International Board of Arbitration 
at the Hague 
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SPECIMEN PANEI 


, printed in one, two, and three colors, on 
The posters can be pasted on muslin or cardboard or simply tacked 


church parlors, 


OF ALL THOSE 


WHO WANT TO DO THEIR PART TOWARD WINNING THE BATTLE 
OF DEMOCRACY AGAINST MILITARISM. 
Apply to THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, Washington, D.C. 


$8.00—War Against War Exhibit—$8.00 
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To the Members of All Societies Affiliated with the American Peace Society : 


As you are perhaps aware, the American Peace Society, in May of this year, at its eighty-eighth 
annual meeting, revised its former Constitution with the view of making the Society a far more representa- 
tive national organization than in the past. 

According to the terms of this new Constitution, it is proposed to form State Divisions of the 
American Peace Society in each of our forty-eight States, and to organize as Sections of these Divisions 
all smaller city, town, or sectional peace societies in the respective States. 

In order to make this possible, it is necessary for your Society officially to ratify the terms of this 
Constitution as applied to it. We are therefore asking you to fill out the petition at the bottom of this 
page and mail it at once to your Secretary; or you may, if you wish, mail it direct to the American Peace 
Society, 613 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C., and we will forward it to your Secretary. 

But first we ask you to read carefully the following explanation of the manner in which this change 
will affect your Society and its work. 


What This Means to You 


1. Your Society will become, through your ratification of the revised Constitution of the American 
Peace Society, the .. section of the ... Division of the national organization—that 
is to say, if you are a member of a Section Society, yours will be a Section of your State Society; if a 
State Society, it will become a Division under that name. To illustrate, the Minnesota Peace Society has 
become the Minnesota Division of the American Peace Society and the Minneapolis Peace Society the Min- 
neapolis Section of the Minnesota Division. 

2. All members of the American Peace Society in your territory will thus become members of your 
organization, paying their dues to your Treasurer and sharing in your campaign work. In practically every 
section where there is a peace society such as yours there are now many direct members of the American 
Peace Society who are not members of your local organization. These will be turned over to you. 

3. In all other respects your organization may remain as it is now, if you so choose, with what 
officers and committees you have elected or appointed. It need not be necessary for you to adopt en bloc the 
Constitution of the American Peace Society. It will be sufficient that your present Constitution be amended 
to conform to ours in all essential details. 

4. Your Treasurer will remit to the Home Office of the American Peace Society one-half of all fees 
for annual members and, for the present, fifty cents a year for all other members. In turn, the Home Office 
will refund a like proportion of all membership fees received from residents in your field to the Treasurer 
of your Division or Section. This fee of fifty cents to the Home Office is to pay for furnishing the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE to your members. Any changes subsequently made in the distribution of these fees will be 
enacted only by vote of the national Board of Directors, upon which your Division or Section will have 
equal representation with all other Divisions and Sections. 

5. The Home Office will from time to time render your organization concrete assistance, such as help- 
ing you to enlarge your membership, giving you publicity, obtaining contributions in your territory, and 
extending generally the scope of your work. Our national organization will, in effect, be at your service in 
every practicable way and strive to keep you in touch with every improvement in method and operation per- 
fected in the work of any of the other divisions or sections. 

6. Your membership fees, types of membership, term of membership, and other particulars pertain- 
ing to your relation to your respective Division or Section will be adapted to conform to the standard ob- 
taining in the national organization. 

7. In the event of your removal to another State, your membership will be automatically transferred 
to the organization in the territory into which you remove; but your status in relation to the national organ- 
ization will remain the same. 

8. You will receive, as heretofore, the Apvocarre oF PEAcE free during the term of your membership. 

(Copies of the revised Constitution upon which these provisions are based will be furnished vou 
free upon request to the Home Office. ) 


Fill out the following form today and send it to your Secretary. He should know 


your opinion on this matter. 
Date 

In order to expedite the reorganization of the various branch societies of the American Peace So- 
ciety into one coherent and efficient national organization, | hereby petition that the officers and Board of 
Directors of the Peace Society shall take immediate steps to ratify officially and formally 
the provisions of the Revised Constitution (1916) of the American Peace Society as they apply to the or- 
ganization and work of our Society. I urge this petition with the understanding that the new arrangements 
promoted by the American Peace Society are directed toward more efficient work for peace in this country 
and are intended to be mutually helpful to our local Society and to the National Society. 


Name 
Address 
Refusal of Any Society to Ratify These Provisions Will Naturally Involve Severance 


from the American Peace Society and the Loss of Any Benefits Available from the National 
Organization 
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